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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HE signal success of the Boers at Ladysmith has thrown a 
pall of gloomy foreboding over the British people. The 
boast of the Boers at the outbreak of hostilities that by 

Christmas they would be knocking at the gates of Cape Town, and 
received in the London music halls with cries of derision, seems no 
eenieas! ene realization oppresses the British people. 
Otherwise. By the declaration of the London Chronicle, lead- 

ing radical paper, that ‘‘ the empire is face to face 
with a repulse comparable only to the surrender of Burgoyne to 
the embattled farmers of our American colonies at Saratoga’’—a 
surrender followed by French intervention and marking the turn- 
ing point in our War of Independence—we can get a measure of 
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longer like a mere empty boast. Dread of its | 
| over in Canada, in the province of Quebec, the French news- 
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the depression and gloom that pervades the atmosphere of London. 
It is true that Ladysmith is 600 miles distant from Cape Town, it 
is true that the Boers are yet very far from knocking at its gates, 
it is true British troops are being poured into South Africa. But 
that 600 miles is peopled with more Boers than British, those 
Boers sympathize ardently with their brothers in arms against 
Great Britain, fighting for their independence, and it is not only 
probable but almost certain that if the British army at Lady- 
smith is destroyed and the Boers press down through Natal and 
the Cape Colony that the Cape Boers will welcome them, assist 
them, flock to their standards, so that the Boer advance on the 
Cape would be through a friendly rather than hostile country. 

With the Boers closing around Ladysmith, threatening to 
occupy points of vantage on the surrounding hills from which 
their guns would command the British positions, General White 
ordered an advance, a reconnoissance in force by all the available 
British troops. And before this advance the 
Boers fell back, lured the forces constituting the 
left wing of the British army away from the 
main body, cut them off, surrounded them with overwhelming 
numbers, forced their surrender. In all some two thousand men 
were cut off, two regiments of infantry and one mountain battery, 
about one-fifth of the troops under General White’s command. 
And that the position of the remainder of the British in Lady- 
smity is critical no one can doubt, that their position is untenable 
is probable, that they will be cut off and forced to surrender is 
feared, that General White will be able to save his army either 
by defending himself in Ladysmith until a relieving force can 
reach him or by cutting his way out, beating a hasty retreat, is 
only vaguely hoped. 


The British 
Disaster. 


ANp in this British defeat the Irish rejoice. If Parliament 
had been in session the Irish members would have doubtless 
received the announcement with cheers. Michael 
Davitt, resigning his seat in Parliament, has the 
hardihood to call upon the Irish people to follow 
the example of the Boers, strike for their independence. ‘‘ If 
two little nations like the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
can successfully challenge England’s military might on the field 
of battle, can beat English soldiers—if, I say, a handful of people 
can do this in their fight for independence, the Irish race, which 
numbers at least 20,000,000, at the present day, is called upon to 
view the problem of home rule in the new light of these startling 
facts,"’ And the British Government does not apprehend Mr. 
Davitt, knowing that it would only fire the flames of discontent 
and further the very thing that he wishes to bring about. And 


Rejoicing over 
Britain’s Defeat. 


papers are vehemently declaring against the dispatch of Canadian 
troops to South Africa and breathing disloyalty to the British 
empire. And the press of the whole of Continental Europe, if we 
except Italy, rejoices loudly in the British defeat. 

In ordinary times the British accept continental criticism 
with complacency, with an air of lordly superiority, but smarting 
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under the defeat of their troops they are like 
to be resentful of that criticism and so in a mood 
to pick quarrels, hurl the glove in the face of 
any continental power that so much as hints at a 
right to interfere in the Transvaal quarrel. Asa matter of fact, 
no threat of interference is yet upon the horizon, but Germany 
has her trade interests in the Transvaal, and it is to be recalled 
that after the Jameson raid she addressed a diplomatic note to 
the British Government to the effect that her interests were so 
large that she felt she had a right to a voice in any settle- 
ment of the Transvaal difficulty involving the independence of 
the Republic, that she could not look upon the annexation of 
the Transvaal by the British empire with unconcern. And 
besides, Germany, as France, has dreams of carving out an 
empire in Africa, inclined to fight for a sphere of influence in 
Africa that she may ‘‘sell them niggers clothes.’’ And incor- 
poration of the Boer republics in the British empire would make 
Britain the paramount power in South Africa, bring South Africa 
under British domination, extend the sphere of British influence, 
restrict the sphere of German and French. Wherefore, France 
and Germany are jealous of British advances in South Africa, 
encroachments on the Boer republics ; rejoice in British reverses ; 
may interfere to curb British successes. 


Possibility of 
Foreign 
Intervention. 


Wuat is this story about China, this veiled threat attributed 
to the ambassadors of Britain, Russia, France and Germany to 
the United States and thrown out to the public 
through the vehicle of the public press ; a vehicle 
availed of may be by these representatives of 
foreign powers to influence public opinion in the 
United States and, perchance, with the understood approval of 
our own Administration, anxious to sound public feeling, gently 
prepare the public mind for a new departure in our foreign policy 
and in such way as to gain silent acquiescence in such departure ? 
We must join hands with the powers of Europe for the partition 
of China, we must seize our port, mark out our sphere of influ- 
ence, or else be shut out of the Chinese markets. This is the 
story, this the veiled threat of those who plan the partition of 
China, who wish to make us a party to the crime, that we cannot 
protest. We can take our own choice of port, the Powers invite 
us—invite us to take not what is theirs, but what is China’s. But 
China is powerless, and if the other powers stand off and grin, 
preparing to grab further spheres for their own profit, China will 
be helpless and cannot prevent. 

The report is current in Washington that this invitation to 
take a pick of China’s territory is to be diplomatically extended to 
us on behalf of the Powers by the Russian ambassador. And 
Britain, it is said, will even welcome us to a port and slice of ter- 
ritory in the Yangtse valley—valley that she has set aside in her 
mind’s eye for her own special sphere—welcome us to a slice 
running up alongside the Russian and German spheres. And 
welcome us she would as a sort of buffer state, a bulwark of pro- 
tection against Russian and German encroachment on her own 
sphere. But if we won’t make ourselves agree- 
able and become a buffer state, joining our power 
to Britain’s for the safeguarding of Britain’s 
sphere in the Yangtse, then we may expect to find our trade, our 
goods, shut out of that sphere by discriminating duties in favor 
of British goods. For an open door to the markets of the Yangtse 
valley, that is a door open to us on an equality with Britain, we 
must pay by helping Britain maintain herself in that sphere. If 
we refuse to pay the price from that sphere we shall be excluded. 

And as to the spheres that Russia and Germany and France 
may appropriate, we may expect to be excluded from them in 
any event. So if we would protect our Chinese trade we must 
become an active partner to the partition of that empire. And 
even then we would have no assurance that the door would 


Must We Join in 
the Partition of 
China? 


Or Lose Our 
China Trade? 





remain open to our trade in the Russian and German and French 
spheres ; that such powers would not keep for their own traders 
and manufacturers the markets of their respective spheres by 
imposing discriminating import duties on the goods of all other 
nations. But if we had our own sphere we could do the same 
thing, retaliate by excluding German and French goods from 
our own sphere and in this way protect our Chinese trade— 
extending it in our own sphere by means of imposing discriminat- 
ing duties in our own favor should we lose trade in other spheres 
by reason of our rivals imposing the same kind of discriminating 
duties for their own profit and to our detriment. 

Such is the argument for our taking a hand in the partition of 
China and so are we strengthening our fleet inthe Orient. Much 
better could we protect our trade by exerting our influence against 
the partition of China than by taking a hand in such partition. 
And the first course would be honorable to us as the last 
would be dishonorable. 


But it is said mere diplomatic protest on our part against the 
partition of China will avail us nothing ; that no protests we may 
enter will be heeded by the Powers and serve to 
prevent the partition like to be injurious to our 
interests unless we are prepared to back up our 
protests with force; that the throwing of our 
influence against partition will count for naught unless we are 
willing to exert it at the point of the sword, that, therefore, 
unless indeed we are prepared to go to war if necessary to pre- 
serve the integrity of China, partition is bound to come, that this 
will be followed by the rearing of discriminating customs tariffs 
by the different Powers in their own favor and to the injury of 
our trade around their respective spheres, that inorder to be in a 
position to retaliate and protect our trade we must pick out and 
develop a sphere of our own. 

Such is the reasoning that is dragging us towards a new and 
dangerous departure in foreign policy. But it is not true that in 
order to retaliate against such foreign powers as establishing 
spheres of influence in China may raise discriminating customs 
tariff duties for the protection of their own China trade and 
destruction of ours we must establish a sphere of our own in 
China. Wecan retaliate in another direction much more effect- 
ively and much more advantageously. We can reach out for the 
South American markets and to a great extent shut out the 
Powers of Europe from participation therein. By offering our 
own markets to those offering us their markets in return, by 
refusing access to our markets to those who will grant us no 
favors on the same terms as those who will, we can command 
these South American markets. We offer the great market for 
South American, or at least tropical South American products, 
and as we are the great market in which they sell, we ought to 
be the great market from which they buy. Such trade would be 
natural and mutually profitable, and such trade we can create, 
throwing the South American trade out of its present artificial 
triangular channels, buying from Europe and selling to America, 
with a little determined effort. By giving free entrance into our 
markets for the produce of such tropical South American coun- 
tries as will give entrance into their markets for our goods on 
more favorable terms than given European countries, upon pay- 
ment of lower tariff duties than imposed on 
European goods, and by refusing free entrance 
into our markets for the produce of those coun- 
tries which refuse to give entrance for our produce into their 
markets on more favorable terms than the produce of 
other countries, we can soon build up a reciprocal trade 
paving the way to the establishment of an American Zoll- 
verein, complete freedom of trade between the Americas. 
And this is the sphere of influence that we should extend 
over the Americas as answer to the extension of the 
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European spheres of influence in China—a sphere of influence | 
extended with honor, built with mutual profit, resting on love, | 


not the point of the sword. 


AND these South American markets are of far greater value 
to us than the markets of China. What is more they are our 
natural markets ; the markets of China are not. 
The products which China produces and is capa- 
ble of producing are largely the same that we 
ourselves can produce, and produce econom- 
ically, that is, with no greater labor expenditure than it would 
take in China. And why should we buy of others such products 
merely because labor is cheaper in China? ‘To do sois but to 
take bread out of the mouths of our own people, impoverish not 
enrich the nation. ‘The only trade that can enrich nations is the 
buying of products that cannot be produced at home at all or can 
be more economically produced elsewhere, with less expenditure 
of labor and enough much less expenditure to pay the costs of 
transportation from the more or less distant country, and the sell- 
ing of products to other nations which such nations cannot pro- 
duce at all or not so economically. And between the United 
States and South American countries, countries of different clime 
and resources, there is much room for such trade ; between China 
and the United States, countries lying in like parallels of latitude 
and with like resources there is little. 

The fifty millions of people in South America offer us a far 
more tempting market than the four hundred millions of China. 
Indeed, the fifty millions buy to-day from the outside world, and 
of things we could and ought to supply, double what the four 
hundred millions buy. The South American markets are to-day 
twice as extensive as the Chinese and vastly more capable of 
growth. In the year 1897 China bought, all told, from the out- 


South American 
vs. Chinese 
Trade. 


side world $149,890,353 worth of goods, and of this trade we | 


have about one-sixth. The imports of South America are twice 
as large and of such imports we furnish only about one-tenth. 

The Chinaman’s wants are supplied by Chinamen, and are 
likely to continue so to be. It is less than 40 cents a head that 
the Chinamen have to expend per year for foreign 
goods. And is it possible the whole world should 
be struggling for the custom of these yellow men, 
customers with only 40 cents each a year to spend? True, it is 
said that when China is developed under European direction the 
Chinaman will have more than 40 cents a year to spend for for- 
eign goods. But England has been developing and exploiting 
India for a couple of centuries now and the Indian people have 
somewhere between 60 and 70 cents a head a year to expend for 
foreign goods, and not all these European either. It is true 
China has much greater and more varied resources than India. 
But what does this mean? That she will have to look outside of 
herself for even less than India ; that almost everything she wants 
she can find within herself and why should she buy from abroad 
what she herself has, what she herself can produce cheaper than 
America or Europe can produce and sell to her? And does any 
one doubt that as her resources are developed under western 
direction she can produce as cheaply, aye cheaper than western 
peoples. And if as cheaply will she offer any great broadening 
market for European and American goods? Surely not, and no 
one who has seen the Chinaman in our Pacific states can doubt 
his ability to adapt himself to western methods. Because of his 
very adaptability and dexterity, combined with his ability 
to live cheap and willingness to work cheap, the Chinese ex- 
clusion legislation was passed, legislation to protect our people 
from the competition of such labor. And in his own country, 
under European direction, will he show himself less capable of 
adapting himself to western methods and less efficient as a 
laborer ? 

China will be developed, but such development will not 


The Exploitation 
of China. 





make her people less capable of supplying their wants but more 
capable. True, the development of her resources will lead to 
the development of new wants but following the appearance of 
those wants will come the capacity to supply them. And so 
such development does not mean any great and permanent in- 
crease of foreign trade, any great broadening of the markets of 
China for foreign goods. It means great increase of domestic 
trade, great increase in the internal exchanges but not of 
foreign. 

And what then can foreign nations gain from establishing 
their spheres of influence in China, what can they gain to re- 
compense them for the great costs they incur 
and grave dangers they run in marking out 
such spheres of influence? As nations they can 
gain nothing but nations are not ever ruled for 
the weal of the whole, often ruled for the weal of the few. That 
is the few direct the policy of government, direct it for their 
own profit while the burdens fall upon the whole—which means 
that the whole are burdened, their interests sacrificed for the 
benefit of the few. And these few can see great opportunities 
for profit in their nations establishing spheres of influence in 
China, leaving them free to develop the resources of China 
and protecting them in their schemes for exploiting China and 
draining China’s wealth into their own pockets. They long 
for the chance to exploit the wealth of China, long to be freed 
from the hindrances placed in their way by the Chinese govern- 
ment. They look longingly towards the great gold deposits, 
fabulously rich, well known and yet unworked. For long 
centuries ago the Chinese Government decreed that all gold and 
silver mines should be considered as imperial property and 
worked only with imperial permission and for government profit, 
for said government set out to regulate the output of the mines 
that it might regulate the value of gold and silver money and 
give to China the benefits of a stable currency, and this old 
regulation is still clung to though its purpose is forgotten. And 
so the foreign exploiters long for the taking of these gold 
fields from under the control of the Chinese Government as 
they long for the extension of spheres of influence that they 
may obtain franchises for the building of railroads that will 
permit them to overcapitalize such roads and lay tribute on the 
users thereof, for the concessions that the imperial government 
is willing to grant are such as leave no room for the reaping 
of enormous and unearned profits, leave no room for the 
launching of greatly over-capitalized schemes but protect in 
great measure the interests of the Chinese people. And so the 
control over the granting of such franchises must be taken from 
the imperial government and to this end the spheres of influence 
of the European powers extended. 


And the Demand 
For Spheres of 
Influence 








ON THE eve of the elections the making of forecasts is 
scarcely worth our while, especially as many of our readers 
will know the results before they see these lines. 
And also is it wise to defer comment until we 
can build on facts rather than assumptions. 
In next week’s future we cannot well deal but upon some of 
the developments of the campaigns we can comment with profit. 
And we say campaigns because there is remarkably little in 
common between the campaigns in the different states. The 
Democrats of Maryland stand for different things than the 
Democrats of Nebraska; the Democratic campaigns in Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Nebraska, are being made on three different 
lines and influences that are like to be determining in one state 
may be quite unfelt in other states or, even if felt, have no 
effect upon the results. Feeling against the policy of expan- 
sion is almost sure to redound to the profit of the Democrats 
in Nebraska and Iowa, yet be quite without effect on the results in 
Kentucky or Maryland, where voters will be influenced in cast- 
ing their votes by local rather than national issues. And the 
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Republicans, though fighting on lines more generally in accord 
than the Democrats, are still raising somewhat different war crys 
in the different states ; an honest count in Kentucky ; in Ohio, 
endorse the Administration ; in Nebraska, down with Bryanism ; 
in Maryland, nominally, ‘‘ for the gold standard,’’ really, ‘‘ hold 
onto the spoils;’’ in Pennsylvania, ‘‘ uphold the flag’’ by 
voting for a soldier candidate who is charged with not having 
upheld it very courageously in the Philippines, but himself 
hidden behind rice dykes and other convenient protection in 
time of action ; in Massachusetts, ‘‘ trust the old party to bring 
things out aright’’ whatever you may think of the Philippine 
policy of the President. 


In Onto Senator Hanna has been campaigning with much 
ardor, boldly defending the trusts, or what most people know as 
trusts, for Senator Hanna declares there are 
none, and by all accounts he has proven himself 
a far from unsuccessful campaigner, brusque and 
unpolished in speech, but telling in epigram and positiveness, of 
most open, winning and democratic manner in his intercourse with 
the public. It is undoubtedly true that his known position on 
the trust question is a source of weakness to his party, but his 
bold and plausible defence of his position has without doubt won 
votes for the Republican state ticket. People rail against trusts, 
but they rail, declares the Senator, against something that has no 
existence. There is, he has asserted again and again, no such 
thing asatrust. And technically he is right. The industrial 
trusts of some years back, held illegal by the courts, have been 
dissolved and merged into corporations. But the public have a 
meaning when they use the word ‘‘ Trust’’ and that meaning is 
well understood. By ‘‘trust’’ is meant any combination or cor- 
poration formed with a view to restricting competition. And as 
such combinations and corporations are formed with a view to 
swelling profits, not always or generally by the mere economizing 
of methods of production and distribution, but by raising prices 
upon the consumer or squeezing down labor, and as they are 
protected by railroad and other discriminations in their favor, 
and use the power given them by such discriminations to wreck 
the businesses of rivals and then enrich themselves by preying 
upon the wreckage, the public look upon such combines and cor- 
porations which they distinguish by the generic name of trusts 
as injurious to their interests and demand that such evil breeding 
things be destroyed. And those who refuse to take the word 
‘‘Trust’’ in its popular meaning and declare that there is no 
such thing as a trust can be but regarded as putting forth their 
efforts to befog the thoughts of an injured people and prevent 
the destruction of these evil breeding things. 


Senator Hanna 
on Trusts. 


“WHEN we produce more than we consume,’’ asked Sena- 
tor Hanna in one of his addresses, ‘‘ what is the natural conse- 
quence?’ And then rejoined as if his answer 
was at once an unanswerable defense of our 
Philippine policy and axiomatic: ‘‘We must 
either find a foreign market for that surplus product or we must 
cut down that production.’’ But we must do neither one thing 
nor the other. When we produce more than we consume there is 
something radically wrong with our system of distribution ; our 
producers are not allowed to consume that which they produce. 
And therefore what we have to do is to set aright that which is 
radically wrong, secure an equitable distribution of the wealth pro- 
duced, prevent the despoiling of the producing classes, put an end 
to the exactions of monopoly. Destroy monopoly for private gain 
by destroying the preferences that shelter it and so opening the 
paths to free competition or, where the destruction of such pre- 
ferences will not avail for the destruction of the monopoly, the 
monopoly being more deeply rooted, by the government becoming 
the monopolist for the gain of the whole, and then such a thing 
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as overproduction cannot be, for those who produce can, when 
the fruits of their labor are given them, consume all that they can 
produce. And then there would not be any inequality of wealth 
save that bred in the greater or lesser capability of different men 
to produce wealth. There may be a people producing beyond 
their ability to buy ; there is bound to be when there is inequit- 
able distribution of the fruits of toil; but there is no such thing 
as a people producing beyond their ability to consume. 


OnE of the most significant of the political declarations of 
the past week is one of Carl Schurz, of New York, to the effect 
that he regards the policy of imperialism as 
decidedly more dangerous than that of free silver 
and that if the Republican party cannot be turned 
from the policy of imperialism, he will with reluctance, yet as a 
duty, support the candidate of the Democratic party if standing 
against imperialism and for free silver rather than McKinley 
standing for imperialism and against free silver. For sostrongly 
does he feel on the question of imperialism, so deeply does he feel 
that to pursue it ‘‘ means the ruin of our free institutions,’’ that 
to defeat the carrying out of that policy, secure the election of a 
President pledged to reverse it, he would swallow free silver as 
distasteful as it is to him. And Carl Schurz is a representative 
of those mugwump Cleveland Democrats who were most bitter of 
all Mr. Bryan’s opponents in 1896. Upon the rock of imperial- 
ism the Republican party threatens to split even as did the 
Democratic party on the rock of free silver three years ago. 


Carl Schurz 
and Bryanism. 


SENATOR DANIELS, of Virginia, is reported in an interview 
as hinting his purpose to support Mr. Gorman for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination should the elections in 
Nebraska and Ohio go against the Democratic 
party on Tuesday next. In those states the 
Democrats are making the fight on what are 
distinctly Bryan issues and if they cannot carry them this fall, 
or at least carry Nebraska and make a fair show in Ohio, what 
chance would Bryan have of carrying the country next year? 
Senator Daniels concludes none, and that in the face of such 
adverse advance verdict it would be folly to nominate him. And 
Senator Daniels is a most ardent advocate of the doctrine of free 
silver coinage. 

To find ex-Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, expressing 
similar sentiments, declaring that vital tests, so far as the Demo- 
cratic party is concerned, are being made in Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Kentucky and that ‘‘ if those states are lost to us and the leaders 
should persist in going ahead on the same lines, it will be diffi- 
cult to find the Democratic party next year,’’ is not surprising, 
but when Senator Daniels as one of the leaders admits, or at least 
is so reported, that in such case it would be folly to persist in 
going ahead on the lines of 1896, and says that he for one would 
be in favor of changing the lines and bringing forth a new Presi- 
dential candidate, we cannot but conclude that the opposition to 
the renomination of Mr. Bryan and the reaffirmation of the Chicago 
platform is gathering headway in the Democratic party, and that 
if the fusion ticket in Nebraska is beaten that opposition will 
blossom out with much vitality. ‘‘ After the smoke of battle 
lifts on November 7th,’’ says ex-Governor Pattison, ‘‘ the 
national leaders of the Democracy propose to get together and 
map out a line of action for the national campaign of 1900. 
That seems to be the general understanding.’’ 


Politicians 
Waiting for 
Hints. 


THERE is marked stringency in the New York money 
markets, brokers can only borrow on stocks at high rates of 
interest, they are much inconvenienced, espe- 


= ew cially in their efforts to sustain the speculative 
Stringency. 

markets, and Secretary Gage expresses much 
concern. Some weeks ago he sought to ease the money market 
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by anticipating the interest on the government bonds, offering to | 
pay on demand, at a discount of 2, of 1 per cent. a month, the | 
interest due up to July 1st of next year. In a word he had the} 
government offer to discount such of its own coupons and interest | 
payments due during the rest of the fiscal year, and amounting 
in all to nearly $30,000,000, at a rate of interest of 2.4 per cent. 
To its own bondholders the government offered to temporarily 
loan something short of $30,000,000 and at this low rate of 
interest. But, contrary to expectations, few of the bondholders 
availed of this offer and the money market was littleeased. Then | 
the proposal was made that the government call in and pay its 
2 per cent. bonds, of which $25,364,000 are outstanding, and 
which are the only bonds it has the right to call in and pay at its 
own option. The other bonds and bearing higher rates of interest 
are not payable until after specific dates, the first of the bonds 
that become payable being the $100,000,000 5 per cent. bonds 
issued by President Cleveland for gold and which do not mature 
until 1904. But of the 2 per cent. bonds it was proposed to call 
and pay to ease the money market 80 per cent. were pledged with 
the government as security for national bank notes, consequently 
the paying off of such bonds would but have resulted in the 
holding of most of the money it was aimed to release in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the bank notes previously secured 
by the bonds and the release of but little money from the 
Treasury, and so the proposal was dropped. 





Tuis stringency in the New York money markets Secretary 
Gage has taken for the text of many recent interviews. He 
points out that this stringency is likely to recur 
every fall, for our currency system is faulty, and 
makes this a basis for an argument in favor of 
permitting the banks to issue their notes in response to any 
demand upon them for currency and without requiring of them 
the deposit of any specific security. For this, he declares, would 
give elasticity to our currency and this alone can prevent redund- 
ancy at one time of the year in the New York money markets 
and stringency at another. 

The great demand for currency in the agricultural sections 
of the country is during the harvesting and marketing of the 
crops. Thus every fall the tendency of money is to flow to the 
interior, ‘‘to move the crops’’ it is said, rather pay for the 
crops. And later, in the early winter, it begins to flow back 
again, making money more plentiful in the financial centers. 
‘* Whereupon,’’ remarks Mr. Gage, ‘‘the banks make efforts to 
extend their loans,’’ for it is their custom to treat every increase of 
a dollar in their reserves as a warrant for an increase of their loans 
of four—of course a loan of their credit and appearing on their 
books as an increase of deposits. And the efforts of the banks to 
increase their loans cause interest rates to fall, which ‘‘ fall in the 
rate of interest,” notes Secretary Gage, ‘‘ causes interest and 
dividend paying securities to rise. Then the rise in securities 
becomes speculative buying and the speculative buyer becomes the 
bank’s borrowing customer.”’ 


Mr. Gage’s 
Remedy. 





Now, when there again returns the drain of money to the 
interior to ‘‘move the crops,’’ the New York banks find their 
reserves depleted, they call their loans, the specu- 
lative borrower is caused much inconvenience, 
sometimes much loss. And to relieve these 
speculative buyers Secretary Gage declares that the banks ought 
to be permitted to issue their notes to such extent as required 
to relieve the stringency. All of which leads ‘‘ Matthew Mar- 
shall’’ to write in the New York Sun:: ‘‘It is, therefore, 
principally if not exclusively for the benefit of buyers of stocks 
for a rise that Secretary Gage and those who agree with him 
desire to vest in the banks power to issue circulating notes which 
shall serve as money to any extent which the ‘ wants of business’ 


His Concern for 
wall Street 
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—meaning the wants of speculators—demand.’’ And indeed it 
is true that the only currency stringency that seems to concern 
our Secretary of the Treasury, and the only kind of currency 
stringency that he raises, or is disposed to raise a finger to relieve, 
is the currency stringency of Wall street that affects the interests 
of the stock speculators, depresses the prices of stocks and bonds. 
The property of these stock speculators falls from currency 
stringency, the Secretary of the Treasury is much concerned and 
declares that relief must be given. But commodities fall 
throughout the country owing to currency stringency and dear 
money, the products of farm and factory fall, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not concerned at 
all. This kind of stringency he sees no occasion 
to relieve. The stock speculators suffer from a fall in prices and 
he deems it his duty to go to their relief, the producers of the 
country suffer from a fall in prices, and what does he do for 
them? Calls them cranks, repudiators, if they demand the issue 
of money in such quantity as needed to sustain prices! Perhaps 
sometime we will have a Secretary of the Treasury who will see 
things in a different light. 


And Unconcern 
for the Country. 


GARRET A. HoBArT, Vice-President of the United States, 
is sick unto death, the victim of a failing heart. Itis a cause for 
regret that we can pronounce no panegyric upon 
his public life and work on this, an occasion when 
custom makes it meet, but none can we pro- 
nounce. An active member of the Republican National Commit- 
tee for many years, and Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of New Jersey, he was lifted into national prominence by 
the Republican convention of 1896 choosing him as its candidate 
for Vice-President, and apparently for no better reason than that 
as acorporation lawyer of large practice and close connection 
with the great railroad companies, whom he had signally served 
in arranging traffic arrangements and arbitrating differences, it 
was supposed, and not without reason, that he would have ready 
access to the managers of the great railroad corporations, and 
prove a peculiarly valuable man for collecting large campaign 
contributions from such corporations. It is hardly necessary to 
add that he was possessed of that first requisite of a candidate in 
the eyes of the financial interests ; he was what they call a ‘‘ safe 
man.’’ And the strength he brought to the Republican ticket 
was this regard and his ability to raise or aid others in raising 
the sinews of war. He brought it no other strength, but this 
was much, all important, for it was on the power of money that 
the Republican managers depended to carry the election. As 
presiding officer of the Senate Mr. Hobart gave general satisfac- 
tion; in Washington society he shone. Able he undoubtedly 
was, but asa corporation lawyer his energies and ability had been 
directed to finding ways for beating around the laws raised for 
the protection of the public, and this makes not a good training 
for a servant of the people. 


Garret A. 
Hobart. 


Wir the interest of the world centered in South Africa, 
occurrences in other countries, less tragic, though they may be 
deep with meaning, are passed over as of little 
moment ; and so, though of late Spain has been 
the theatre of serious disturbances, though Bar- 
celona has been declared in a state of siege, few eyes have been 
directed thither. In Catalonia and Valencia there have been 
more or less severe riots, and just what their meaning is it is 
hard to say. Some assert that they presage a Carlist uprising, 
others a republican revolt, others nothing but local unrest. In 
Barcelona a few years ago there was a dynamite outrage, followed 
by the arrest and barbaric torture of many supposed Anarchists, 
the execution of some, the imprisonment of others. Now Repub- 
licans and Socialists of that hot-bed of republicanism have charged 
that this outrage was made the excuse by the Madrid Govern- 


Disturbances 
in Spain. 
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| 
ment for clapping many of their number, and who were feared | 
by it, into jail. Consequently there have been parades and meet- | 
ings organized to protest against the treatment of these prisoners, | 
against the continued incarceration of those whose lives were | 
spared. And out of such parades have recent riots grown. 
Besides, there has been an increase in the taxes imposed for the 
benefit of the Madrid Government which has given rise to anti- 
tax protests and riots, while some of the wrath of these Republi- 
cans and Socialists has been vented on the clerical orders, firm 
supporters of the Madrid Government, and also charged with 
being largely responsible for the revival of the practices of the | 
Inquisition. 
Thus the riots have taken on several phases and with or | 
without reason, have led to a revival of Carlist activity, Carlists 
seeing hope in such disturbances. But we are rather of the belief | 
that the Catalonians have not a much warmer spot in their hearts 
for Carlism than they have for the ruling house of Spain. They 
feel it a grievance, indeed, that their substance should be drawn 
away in excessive tax levies for the support of the Alfonsists at 
Madrid, but they may well feel that it makes little difference 
whether their substance is drawn on for the support of Alfonsists 
or Carlists, that the seating of Dov Carlos on the throne of 
Spain would profit them nothing. Yet in the last Carlist war 
they did espouse the cause of the pretender with great earnest- 
ness. But is this reason that they should do so again? ‘True, a 
great element hates the house of Alfonso for its exactions, relief 
would be welcome and is sought, but what is the difference tothe 
Catalonians whether the exactions be collected by the Alfonsists 
or the Carlists? And if they can see no difference, and it is not 
likeiy that they can, they must see that relief is to be had not in 
a change of kings and civil lists but a wiping out of the burden- 
some institution altogether. 





TO THE POPULISTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

NOMINATION papers of the anti-fusion wing of the Peoples 
party of Pennsylvania and nominating Andrew Storry for State 
Treasurer, S. F. Lane for Judge of the Supreme Court, and D. O. 
Coughlin for Judge of the Superior Court, the ticket named by 
the convention that met in Philadelphia, September 7th, were 
duly offered in Harrisburg for filing on October 2d. Owing to 
the refusal of the Secretary of the Commonwealth to count some 
300 signatures of Philadelphia voters,on the ground that they 
were defective in that only street and street number of residence 
was given as address and there had been neglect to write after 
such address the word Philadelphia or abbreviation thereof, the 
nomination papers were left without the requisite number of 
signers and so fell. This leaves the only Peoples party ticket on 
the ballot that named by the fusion wing of the party. A vote 
therefor is a vote for sending a delegation to the next national 
convention of the Peoples party pledged to work for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan. Populists will govern themselves accordingly. 


Valley Forge. 


Forever memorable as the scene of the encampment of 
Washington’s patriot army during the dark winter of 1777-78. 
It is located on the Main Line of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway about 25 miles from Philadelphia. The stone house 
occupied by General Washington as his headquarters still stands 
as it stood in Revolutionary days and the line of entrenchments 
thrown up by the ‘‘ Ragged Continentals ’’ may still be seen, as 
well as the ruins of the ancient forge from which the place 
derives its name. The locality is also noted for the natural 
beauty of the scenery surrounding it and is very well worth a 
visit. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway sell excursion 
tickets from Philadelphia and run frequent trains to and from 
Valley Forge.—Advt. 
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DISCRIMINATING AGAINST HOME INDUSTRIES. 
NE who will take the trouble to compare the market quota- 
tions for American grain in the Liverpool and New York 
markets will find that there is very little difference between 
them, that our wheat is sold in Liverpool, after transportation 





| across the Atlantic, almost as cheaply as it is sold in New York, 


and if he will inquire into the ocean transportation rates he will 


| be astonished to find that they amount, per bushel of grain, to 
_more than the difference in price between grain in Liverpool and 


grain in New York, that it is not the New York price plus the 
cost of transportation that makes the Liverpool price, but some- 
thing less. One would naturally suppose that in such case wheat 


| would cease to be sent abroad, for the seller could get more for 


it by selling it in the New York than in the Liverpool markets. 
But all the same we do send wheat forward in such case, send it 
forward constantly and in great volume. 

It is a curious phenomenon indeed, to thus see men shipping 
wheat to Liverpool when they could apparently sell it on better 
terms in New York, when the Liverpool price, less the cost of 
transportation thither, is less than the New York price. And one 
not initiated into the intricacies of the grain trade, must in the 
first place be not a little nonplussed to explain such a phenomenon 
—a phenomenon of men apparently working counter to all the 
laws of trade. But there are reasons for all phenomena, though 
sometimes we cannot see them. Indeed as soon as we see such 
reasons the thing we looked upon as a phenomenon ceases to be 
such, and we find our phenomenon that we regarded as such 
because appearing out of harmony with natural laws not out of 
harmony at all. And so as we throw a little light on this grain 
trade phenomenon, the phenomenon of men sending grain to the 
Liverpool markets when apparently they could get more for it by 
selling it in our own markets, will such phenomenon disappear. 
In the light of the facts we shall give, and recently laid bare by 
an investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will 
be seen that there is nothing at all phenomenal about men ship- 
ping grain to Liverpool when the Liverpool price does not equal 
the New York price plus the cost of transportation, that the 
railroads, by freight discriminations, make it to their advantage 
to do so. 

On September rst last No. 2 wheat was quoted in the Liver- 
pool markets at 5 shillings 9!2 pence a hundred weight (112 
pounds avoirdupois), the equivalent in our money and measure of 
about 75% cents a bushel, while the same grade of wheat was 
quoted in New York at 7314 cents. In short wheat, American 
wheat, was bringing but 214 cents, or thereabouts, more in Liv- 
erpool than in New York, while the cost of shipping it from New 
York to Liverpool was three or four times such sum. Why, 
then, should anyone want to ship, when the cost of shipping 
would exceed by three or four times the increased price that 
could be had in Liverpool? Yet we know grain was shipped and 
it is not the first time that grain has been shipped under like 
conditions. And three weeks later, September 23d, the same 
grade of wheat was quoted in Liverpool at the equivalent of 
7534 cents a bushel and in New York at 74 cents in the elevator 
and 75% cents afloat. To-day the difference between the Liver- 
pool and New York quotations is somewhat greater, about 4 
cents, the chartering of trans-Atlantic liners by the British Gov- 
ernment for South African transport service having caused a 
material rise in freight rates, but it is just as much the fact as 
before that the difference in price between wheat in New York 
and wheat in Liverpool does not equal the cost of transporting 
wheat from New York to Liverpool. ‘The difference is indeed 
greater than a few weeks ago, but so is the cost of transporta- 
tion. But not to pick out any particular dates for comparisons 
and take the averages for a whole year, so that the effect of any 
local influences such as temporarily disturb prices may be neu- 
tralized. In the year 1896 the average price of wheat in New 
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York was 78.1 cents a bushel, the average price of American 
grain in London 27 shillings 1 penny a quarter, or less 
than the equivalent of 80 cents a bushel in our money and 
measure, yet we exported 57,000,000 bushels of wheat to Great 
Britain. 

And so has it been all along of late years. A couple more 
cents a bushel could, indeed, be had for wheat in Liverpool than 
in New York, but to get wheat from New York to Liverpool 
would cost several times two cents. But wheat billed for export 
could be gotten to New York from the wheat fields for several 
cents less a bushel than could wheat shipped for domestic con- 
sumption! Here then we have the enigma and here the explana- 
tion. The railroads discriminate in favor of the export trade, 
charge less for carrying wheat intended for foreign consumption 
than for wheat intended for domestic consumption. 

A general advance in grain freight rates was billed to take 
effect November 1st, but for some time past the open rate on 
wheat for export from Mississippi river points to New York has 
been 12 cents per hundred pounds, and on wheat for domestic 
consumption 19% cents, or 744 cents more. That is the domestic 
miller on the seaboard has been charged by the railroads 714 cents 
a hundred or 4% cents a bushel more for the transportation of 
wheat from Mississippi river points to New York than has been 
charged the British miller. Thus is there discrimination against 
home industry—on the surface. 
are engaged in the export trade have not apparently lost any 
ground. The reasonable assumption is that they have not paid 
the full transportation rates on the wheat they have used but 
have been favored with a rebate. Again these rates we have 
given are the open rates, and proportionate rates with propor- 
tionate discrimination in favor of export traffic are in force from 
Mississippi river points to other ports of shipment than New 
York. What the real rates are at which the bulk of the grain 
for export is carried we cannot tell. But we do know that the 
grain shipping trade at nearly all ports has become monopolized 
by a few shippers, who have driven numerous competitors of 
years gone by out of business and with whom men find it 
impossible to successfully compete. And why? Because they 
cannot get as good terms from the railroads, because to the 
favored few, and those who monopolize the business, the railroads 
cut the open rates. In short, 12 cents per hundred pounds is not 
the rate paid by the successful shippers, something less is paid 
and, of course, those who do not share in the secret rates cannot 
compete. And so though 19% cents is the open rate on wheat 
shipped from Mississippi points to New York for domestic con- 
sumption it is not the rate paid by the successful mil'ers who are 
building up an export trade in flour. They pay something less, 
something less than even 12 cents, the export rate, if we can 
believe our senses. Those who are charged the full rates are 
being, if they have not already been, squeezed out. 

But after all what does the carrying by the railroads of 
wheat and other grain for export at lower rates than grain 
carried for domestic consumption amount to? Obviously it 
amounts to a payment by the railroads of a bounty on exports. 
And is the payment of sucha bounty injurious? Rather is it 
not beneficial, as the railroads contend? And if so why object 
to this discrimination? Such are questions that are very 
broad in their ramifications and not to be readily answered. That 
an export bounty, such as in effect the railroads now allow the 
wheat shipper, will encourage exports, we may for the time being 
concede. But to whose advantage will such bounty redound, the 
domestic producer or the foreign consumer, the domestic producer 
by enabling him to get more for his produce, or the foreign con- 
sumer by enabling him to buy cheaper? And here we may 
remark that if it does not enable the foreign consumer to buy 
cheaper it will in no way encourage him to buy more, and on the 
other hand if it does not enable the producer to get more for his 
produce he will be in no way encouraged to produce more. So 


But some eastern millers who 





it would appear that in order to stimulate an export trade a 
bounty must enable the foreigner to buy cheaper, while at the 
same time increasing the returns of the domestic producer. In 
short, the bounty must be divided between the foreign consumer 
and domestic producer in order to promote an export trade, that 
is, in order to turn trade out of its natural channels, and as the 
bounty must be thus divided between foreigner and native to 
effect its purpose and must be all paid by the native, it is evi- 
dent that the people who pay the bounty stand to lose. And 
such a bounty the American railroads are now obliging the 
American people to pay. 

Such is a general statement, but now to come down to the 
case in point. What is the result of a bounty on the export of 
wheat such as our railroads now allow, of course at the expense 
of domestic consumers? The countries of western Europe import 
from three to four hundred million bushels of wheat annually to 
make up the deficiencies in their own crops. In other words, 
they do not raise enough grain by three or four hundred million 
bushels to supply their own needs. That they could raise enough 
there is no doubt, but competition with wheat growers of 
foreign countries, more favorably situated for economic produc- 
tion, has caused the abandonment of wheat cultivation on an 
extended scale in England, where the farmer is unprotected by 
tariff duties, and retarded the growth of wheat cultivation even in 
protected France and Germany. But evidently any material 
raising of the price of wheat would lead to increased growing of 
wheat in these countries and consequently decreased demands for 
the wheat of other countries. On the other hand it is probable 
that offerings of foreign wheat in those countries at lower prices 
would lead to decreased production and so increased demands for 
foreign wheat. 

Now of the foreign wheat consumed by the wheat importing 
countries of western Europe we supply about one-half ; Russia, 
the Danubian Provinces, Argentine, India, Australia, the large 
part of the other half. To increase our export trade in wheat we 
must, then, do one of two things or both. We must increase the 
demand of western Europe for foreign grain by laying down our 
grain in Europe at such reduced price as will discourage and 
further limit domestic production in those countries, or we must 
capture part of the grain trade now held by Russia, Argentine, 
India, etc., capture it by laying down our wheat cheaper than 
they can. Now a bounty on wheat exports will help us to thus 
lay down wheat and may conceivably extend the market for our 
wheat both by discouraging wheat production in western Europe, 
and so increasing the demand for foreign wheat, and by squeezing 
down prices so as to cause other wheat exporting countries to 
relinquish to us a part of their trade. 

But what have we to gain from a trade so increased, that is 
by taking less for our grain? It may be that to increase our 
trade we would not have to take as much less for our wheat as 
would be equivalent to the whole bounty, and therefore our pro- 
ducers would get more for their wheat because of the bounty. 
But if so what must be the result of a bounty on wheat exports 
such as now allowed by our railroads. It must make it possible 
for Europeans, our competitors in many things, to get their bread 
cheaper, must make it possible for European manufacturers, 
availing of the labor driven off the farms, to scale down the costs 
of production so as to lay down their products cheaper in America, 
take a market from our mills and factories, throw employees of 
such factories out of work and consequently reduce the domestic 
market for grain while driving those unemployed laborers to seek 
employment on our farms, driving down farm wages, driving 
down costs of production. And then would we have agricul- 
tural expansion and manufacturing curtailment in America, 
while we would have the reverse of thisin Western Europe with 
the result that, the producer and consumer being more widely 
separated, the cost of effecting the distribution of the products 
of labor would be increased with the inevitable result of decreas- 
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ing the producer’ s share in the product of his toil, reducing his 
reward. 
And so as viewed from the ground of public policy, the 


allowing by the railroads of the equivalent of a bounty on exports | 
of grain is indefensible. And this the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission holds. Yet it is powerless to offer a remedy. ‘‘ The 


railways insist,’’ reads the report of the commission on this case, | 


‘that it is a matter of no consequence to the eastern consumer | 
what rate is charged the foreigner, provided the domestic rate is | 


a reasonable one. To this proposition we cannot fully 
assent. In the first place, the foreigner is to an extent in com- 


petition with the American. Both are engaged in the production | 
of articles sold in the same market, either abroad or in the United | 
States. If the Englishman can procure the necessities of life | 


cheaper than his American competitor, that gives him the 
advantage. A few cents per hundred pounds in the price of his 
flour would not be of itself a matter of great consequence, but the 
same sort of a preference applied to all articles which enter into 
his daily support, as well as to the product of his labor, may 
determine whether he or the American can manufacture for our 
own market even.’’ Andthen after some characteristic ‘‘ ifs’’ 
and vaguely qualifying remarks to the effect that a lower rate on 
grain for export than that for domestic consumption may some- 
times be justifiable, the report of the commission concludes, 
that ‘‘ we cannot concur in the idea that any permanent system 
of rates which renders a service for the foreigner at a less price 
than is paid by the American can be just to the American ;’’ 
and then these significant words: ‘‘ Nor would we permit 
the continuance of such a system if we had the power to 
prevent it.’’ 

And why has the commission not this power? Because the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the famous import rate 
case of the Texas and Pacific Railroad zs. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled that the road had a right to transport 
goods of foreign origin at a lower rate than goods of domestic 
manufacture, that a through rate on goods from Liverpool via 
New Orleans to San Francisco lower than the rate from New 
Orleans to San Francisco was justified on the ground that the 
making of such a low rate was necessary for the building up of 
business between Liverpool and San Francisco, that on this 
ground no exception could be taken to the railroad charging a 
rate of $3.47 per hundred pounds on dry goods from New 
Orleans to San Francisco while actually making a through rate 
with the steamship lines to transport the same class of goods all 
the way from Liverpool to San Francisco via New Orleans for 
$1.07 per hundred pounds ! 

The Supreme Court declared that in order to get business the 
railroad was fully warranted in making such a gross discrimina- 
tion against domestic produce. If conditions are such, virtually 
ruled the court, that foreign goods cannot be laid down at any 
railroad terminal point cheap enough to command a market if the 
railroads charge full rates on the transportation of such goods 
from port of entry then it is proper for the railroads to allow such 
rebates on the carriage of such goods as will make possible their 
importation and distribution in the United States in competition 
with goods of our own production. In short, if our producers 
be taking the markets from foreign manufacturers with the 
result that the business of the railroads in transporting imported 
goods is cut into, while the business of railroads carrying domestic 
made goods is increased, it may be considered quite justifiable for 
the railroads that may deem themselves injured to help the for- 
eign manufacturers hold the threatened markets, help them by 
reducing rates so that they may distribute their goods over 
American railroads more cheaply than American manufacturers 
can. Thus the nation might raise a customs tariff, to secure to 
American producers a certain market, and the railroads step in 
and neutralize such by discriminating in favor of the foreign 
producer by means of a reduced transportation tariff. And such 
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acts of American railroads making nugatory acts of the American 
Congress the Supreme Court held to be lawful. 

Such was the effect of this remarkable decision which, rightly 
enough, reasons the Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘‘ must 
apply equally to export traffic, and upon its authority we are 
constrained to hold that, as matter of law, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act does not prohibit a rail carrier from making a through 
rate from a point within the United States to a foreign destina- 
tion, of which its division shall be less than the amount charged 
for the corresponding transportation of domestic merchandise to 
the port of export.’’ 

Yet do we ask with the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
‘‘ What reason is there why the foreigner who eats our wheat 
should have it transported from the Mississippi River to New 
York for 12 cents a hundred pounds, while the American is obliged 
to pay 19% cents for the same service?’’ And we must answer 
there is none, none save our Supreme Court says he may. 

But to pass this by, to take up a much more flagrant system 
of discrimination, discrimination destructive of an American indus- 
try. The railroads make a reduced rate on wheat shipped for 
export and that is equivalent to the allowing of a bounty. Why 
should they not do the same by flour? Not to do so is to dis- 
criminate against the American miller, to encourage the grinding 
of our wheat destined for consumption abroad in British mills not 
our own. Yet our railroads do just this. Well may we ask why. 
Is it merely because the selling of our wheat in the grain rather 
than as flour insures to them more traffic, there being necessarily 
more freight if our wheat goes forward in the grain than in the 
flour, or is it because the railroad managers have some personal 
interest in encouraging the export of wheat rather than flour, 
being interested with the great shippers of wheat, having arrange- 
ments with them for the division of rebates? But such questions 
must remain unanswered. Let us then pass to a consideration of 
the facts, or rather so much of the facts as laid bare by the recent 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. From the 
report of this commission on these export grain rates we quote : 


‘* Considering the seaboard miller as compared with the English 
miller who grinds American wheat, both must derive their supply 
of the raw material from the same source. The American miller 
at New York pays the domestic rate, which is from the Mississippi 
River 19% cents per hundred pounds, while the English miller 
transports his wheat from the same point to New York at the rate 
of 12 cents per hundred pounds. Clearly, therefore, the English- 
man has an advantage by reason of this difference in freight rate 
over the American of 714 cents per hundred. It also costs the 
American miller more to transport his product across the ocean 
than it does the English miller to transport his wheat ; but this is 
a matter with which we are not concerned. Plainly the American 
miller at New York pays, if he pays the published domestic rate, 
7% cents per hundred pounds more than the Englishman in bring- 
ing his wheat to the seaboard, and is therefore placed at a disad- 
advantage to just that amount.’’ 


But as we have already remarked there has been no falling 
off in exports of flour from the seaboard mills and the reasonable 
supposition is that such mills do not pay the open rate, that the 
discrimination against them in railroad rates is apparent not real. 
And this too is the conclusion of the commission. But with the 
interior mills the case is very different, they are losing ground in 
the export trade, the discrimination against them is real and 
destructive. ‘‘ Chicago,’’ we read in the report of the commis- 
sion, ‘‘ may be taken as a type of the interior milling situation, 
and to illustrate this situation we may select one Chicago mill. 
This mill had a capacity of about 1,500 barrelsaday. The wheat 
which it ground was entirely spring wheat and came from beyond 
the Mississippi river. In its export business it was in competi- 
tion with the English miller who obtained his wheat from the 
same fields. The rate paid by the Chicago mill from the Missis- 
sippi river to Chicago was 5 cents per hundred pounds. That 
paid by the English miller upon the same wheat from the Missis- 
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sippi river to Chicago was 1.8 cents per hundred pounds (that is 
the proportion of the through export rate of 12 cents allowed the 
roads running from the Mississippi to Chicago). From Chicago 
to New York the Chicago miller paid upon his manufactured 
product 17 cents, while the English miller paid upon his raw 
product 10.2 cents, making a total difference in cost at New York 
against the Chicago miller of 10 cents per hundred pounds.”’ 

Now this is not quite a fair statement of the case for the 
English miller has to pay the freight forward from Chicago on 
five pounds of raw product where the Chicago miller has to pay 
freight upon but four pounds of manufactured product, it taking 
some five pounds of wheat to make four pounds of flour. There- 
fore, the discrimination in favor of the British over the Chicago 
miller is about 7% cents per hundred pounds. Further did the 
Milwaukee millers show the Commission ‘‘ by many illustrations 
drawn from actual rates, a discrimination of from 4 to ir cents 
per hundred pounds.’’ And a like story had the millers of all 
interior points to tell, all save the millers of Minneapolis and 
contingent points who enjoy an export rate on flour, a lower rate 
on flour shipped east for export than flour shipped east for con- 
sumption. But, generally speaking, the rate upon both flour for 
export and flour for domestic use is the same and alsu the same 
as is the rate on wheat for domestic use, while the rate on wheat for 
export is much less. And so against all the millers of the interior, 
save those of the Minneapolis territory, there is railroad discrimi- 
nation of the grossest kind, discrimination that is destructive of 
their trade, for the profits of their competitors are less than the 
discriminations and so with such discriminations to work against 
there is left no profit for them in the trade. 

And so are our railroads discriminating against our home 
industries and in favor of British and our Interstate Commerce 
Commission unable to prevent it, impotent, admittedly powerless. 
When will such destructive discrimination be no more, when will 
there be equality of rates offered by our railroads, when will men 
be accorded equal chances? Our experience teaches us not so 
long as our railroads are run for the promotion of private interests 
regardless of the general weal and they will be so run so long as 
they are left to be managed and operated by private interests. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect anything else. When public 
ownership, government operation and management takes the 
place of private then, and not before, may we look for better 
things. 


ARGENTINE ADOPTS THE GOLD STANDARD. 


S a people we don’t know much about what goes on down in 
Argentine, nor do we greatly concern ourselves to find out, 
well satisfied to regard that republic and its people as quite 

beyond our sphere, their doings of no material interest to us and 
unworthy of a niche in our thoughts. Yet there are some things 
that go on down in that republic that concern us much. Indeed 
it was Argentine competition in the wheat markets of Europe, 
the export of Argentine wheat under the stimulus of a rapidly 
rising premium on exchange which acted as a bounty on exports, 
inasmuch as it brought greater paper prices to the Argentinians 
for the products of the soil, and these prices rose much faster than 
the costs of production, that was the prime factor in causing the 
great fall in the price of wheat of a few years back, a fall so 
disastrous to our farmers. In truth while money was growing 
dearer and prices were falling in gold standard countries the 
paper money of Argentine was falling, and of course gold 
exchange rising. And this exchange rising faster than the gold 
price of wheat fell, the Argentine producers got an intreasing 
price for their wheat in the very face of the decline in the 
European markets. It is true they got this increased price in 
depreciated paper, in cheap money, but as measured in other 
things than gold this money was not so much depreciated. And 








as they had no special need for gold they did not seem to care 
much for this depreciation ; it did not greatly concern them. 
What did concern them was that they were getting higher prices 
for their products and therewith they were much pleased. They 
were also concerned to find that the cost of things brought from 
Europe had much increased and therewith they were displeased. 
But the great majority of things for which they spent their 
money rose not so fast as the prices for the products they 
exported, and so, on the whole, they were more pleased than dis- 
pleased with the effects of cheap money, as well they might be. 

Now it is less than ten years since the Argentine currency 
began to seriously depreciate and it was upon the wave of this 
depreciation that Argentine made her entrance into the European 
wheat markets as a serious competitor. Under the influence of 
the premium on exchange, which brought the Argentinians 
greater prices in their paper for what they sold in Europe for 
gold and made all things which they bought in Europe cost them 
more, exports were greatly encouraged and importations retarded, 
with the result that gold began to flow towards Argentine despite 
her great foreign indebtedness and the drain that made upon her 
resources. And with such importations of gold the premium 
began to fall. But as this gold did not enter into circulation, but 
was held and traded in as a commodity, the Argentine currency 
was in no way expanded by such importations and prices were 
not sustained. On the contrary the expansion of trade and 
industry in Argentine made a greatly increased demand for 
money, and this not being supplied the Argentine currency began 
to appreciate and the products of Argentine labor to depreciate, 
wherewith a cheap money agitation, or rather an agitation against 
dear money, began to grow. 

And so it is that down in Argentine there has been going on 
a cheap money agitation of a very energetic kind for the interests 
of the producing classes were at stake ; it has ended in the pas- 
sage by the congress of an act making provision for the establish- 
ment of the gold standard and yet ’tis a victory for the ‘‘ cheap 
money men.’’ Suprising such statement may be but true it is. 
Indeed it is at the instance of the cheap money men and to pre- 
vent further appreciation of the Argentine currency that the 
congress of said republic has passed a bill to provide for the 
redemption of the paper currency in gold at a fixed ratio. And 
this ratio is 44 cents of gold for one dollar of paper, This makes 
the gold peso equal to 2¥%s pesos of paper and is equivalent to 
fixing a permanent premium on gold exchange of 127 per cent. 

Now the premium has been much higher than this, in 1891 
it averaged 273 per cent., and in 1894 257 per cent., but soon 
after, under influences we have already indicated, it began 
rapidly to fall and the general tendency of exchange has 
been a falling ome ever since. By January 1, 1898, it 
was down to 174, on July 1, 1898, it was 178, but then began 
a very rapid fall. And then it was that M. Tornquist, the 
champion of the producing classes, recognized leader of the 
**cheap money men,’’ proposed the creation of a bureau for the 
redemption of the paper money in gold at a fixed ratio, a ratio 
finally fixed upon of 44 to 100, which amounted to a permanent 
recognition of a premium of 127 per cent. And this he urged to 
prevent any further appreciation of the Argentine currency, any 
further fall in the premium on gold which there was much reason 
to fear. Indeed, while his proposals were being debated this 
premium fell considerably further, about the first of the present 
year to as low as 107. And so it is that we have a cheap money 
man, and to prevent a further threatened appreciation of the 
money of his country, instrumental in establishing the gold 
standard. Redemption of paper money provided for at a fixed 
ratio, and the interconvertibility of paper and gold established at 
such ratio, there can be no further appreciation of the Argentine 
currency as measured in gold and such as there has been for the 
past half dozen years. By the acceptance by the government of 
the proposals of M. Tornquist that appreciation is stopped. Of 
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course, this does not mean that there is no danger of any further 
appreciation of Argentine currency, does not mean that the value 
of such has been stabilized It only means that it has been 
stabilized as measured by gold; henceforth it must fluctuate 
with gold. 

But one word more as to the currency agitation in Argentine 
ending in the enactment of a law for the establistment of the 
gold standard. Fifteen years ago Argentine, nominally on a 
bimetallic basis, was practically on a gold basis. Her paper cur- 
rency circulated at a par with gold. But increasing her issues of 
paper currency it went to a discount, or put the other way round, 
gold toa premium. And for the years 1886-1888 inclusive, this 
premium averaged from about 40 to 50 per cent. That is to say, 
two gold dollars, or pesos (the exact value of the gold peso is 
96.5 cents), were worth about three paper pesos. Then, in 1889, 
came a great investment of foreign capital in Argentine. With 
such capital internal development was pushed with much vigor, 
public works were undertaken on a great scale. But there was 
too much forcing in this development. An artificial boom was 
created and such boom brought its inevitable reaction. The 
works created were unable to earn enough to pay interest on the 
borrowed capital, there came a halt on the unfinished works, and 
collapse that brought about the collapse of the house of Baring 
Brothers in London. Industry in Argentine was paralyzed ; 
where before foreign capital was seeking investment in Argentine 
there was now great effort to draw it out; exchanges ran more 
and more adversely against Argentine; gold was bought and 
shipped out, the premium rapidly rose. And then to meet the 
crisis the Argentine Government made new issues of paper, 
issues in the years 1890 and 1891, to an aggregate of 150,000,000 
pesos, while the total issues previously made only aggregated 
some 172,000,000 pesos. In short, the paper currency of the 
country was almost doubled. 

Of course such expansion of the currency accentuated the 
depreciation and in 1891 the premium on gold averaged 273 per 
cent.—that is to say the average worth of the gold peso was three 
and three-quarters pesos paper. But from this depreciation in 
the paper of the republic there was soon considerable reaction. 
Indeed, the cheapening of money and the concurrently rising 
premium on gold may be said to have brought its own reaction. 
The premium on gold discouraged imports by adding to the cost 
of everything brought from abroad while by increasing the price 
realized for everything sold abroad, it greatly encouraged exports. 
Thus the premium on gold proved a great stimulant to home 
industry and though the currency was not contracted in volume 
the increased demand for it gave it greater value and caused the 
premium on gold to drop. Further, the moment soon came when 
the great exports of agricultural produce, stimulated by this very 
premium, caused an influx of foreign gold and this, of course, 
exerted a depressing influence upon the premium. But during 
five years or down to 1896, the premium kept generally over 200 
per cent, while little by little the country became accustomed to 
it and business adjusted itself to the new level. 

In 1897 and 1898, the fall in the gold premium became, 
however, more pronounced and rapid. And this fall in foreign 
exchange which, be it remembered, inversely measures an 
appreciation of the domestic currency, caused profound trouble 
and set the country by the ears, Two forces representing inimi- 
cal interests began to struggle for the mastery ; on the one side 
to stop the appreciation of the currency, on the other side to 
bring the currency to a par with gold, not by bringing gold 
down to the currency by decreasing the weight of the gold 
coinage as in Russia and Japan, but by bringing the paper cur- 
rency up to the value of the gold. On the one side the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign capitalists, the banks, the railroads, 
with interest payments to meet abroad in gold, the insurance 
companies, the importers aligned themselves to struggle for a fall 
in the gold premium, a fall that would bring them considerable 
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profit. On the other side those developing the country, the 
farmers, the ranchmen, the producers—in a word all those whose 
products are destined for export, rose against this fall in the 
premium on gold, this appreciation of the paper currency which 
threatened them. ‘‘ And all’”’ as declares the distinguished 
French economist, Edmond Thery, in Z’ Economiste Europeen, 
‘were able to point out that the depreciation of this money had 
been the salvation of the country by making possible the trans- 
formation of the monotonous and uncultivated plains of Argentine 
into smiling farms and plautations.’’ In 1890-91, the estimated 
wheat acreage was 2,700,000 acres, in 1898-99, 5,500,000 acres ; 
in the first year wheat exports were 13,000,000 bushels, for the 
last they are estimated at 66,000,000 ; the population has increased 
in these years less than fifty per cent., the wheat farms more than 
doubled. Such has been the growth. 

During the last half of the year 1898 this struggle became 
very acute, for then the fall in exchange became disastrously 
rapid, and then it was that M. Tornquist came forth with his pro- 
posals on behalf of the producing classes, proposals for putting a 
stop to this falland which found acceptance with the government. 
As we have said, these proposals, now favorably acted upon by 
the congress, make, or propose to make, the paper and gold 
money of the country interconvertible at the rate of 100 pesos 
paper for 44 pesos gold. And here we may add that the issues of 
paper currency to the aggregate of 322,900,000 pesos, issues put 
in circulation since 1883, had an aggregate gold value to the state, 
estimated on the basis of the gold premium on the date of each 
issue, of 187,324,000 pesos gold, and for this currency the gov- 
ernment now proposes to make itself responsible in the sum of 
141,076,000 pesos gold, promising to give 44 centavos in gold for 
each peso in paper. In brief, by this operation the government 
gives itself a profit of 46,248,000 pesos, gold. But when we con- 
sider how much greater purchasing power the gold peso of to-day 
has than had the gold peso of the eighties, how much more the 
gold peso that the government now promises to give in exchange 
for its paper.is worth than the gold peso at the time of the issue 
of the paper currency, we can hardly call this an unjust paring 
down of the obligation, cannot fairly call it repudiation. 

And now a word as to how the Argentine Government pro- 
poses to carry into effect the above reform —in a word, proposes 
to maintain the interconvertibility of gold and paper at a ratio 
of 44 gold pesos for 100 paper. If the paper peso rises, and this 
ratio is passed, the remedy iseasy. Simply a further issue of 
paper pesos in exchange for gold. That must prevent the paper 
from rising above the gold. But how to provide against the 
other contingency, the fall of this paper ; in a word, provide the 
gold with which to redeem such paper as may be presented for 
redemption? Other countries in like situation —Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Japan--have provided a redemption fund by bor- 
rowing gold abroad. But the Argentine Government has drawn 
back from such a course, a course that could but add to her 
foreign gold charges, now burdensome enough. Indeed, the pub- 
lic debt absorbs no less than $21,000,000 gold a year as it is, two- 
fifths of the total revenues, and the Argentine Congress has 
sought out ways for creating a gold reserve without adding to 
these charges. Such reserve it is proposed to create by segre- 
gating various resources and receipts of the national treasury. 
When war with Chile was threatening a year ago an additional 
customs impost of 10 per cent. on all importations was imposed. 
And five per centum of such additional impost, the dispatches 
read—we are not sure but they ought to read a customs duty of 
5 per cent., that is 50 per cent., or one-half of this additional 
impost—is to be paid into the redemption fund. Also into this 
fund are to go the proceeds of the sale of the Andes Railroad, 
the transcontinental line, and the profits of the national bank, as 
well as the gold in the Treasury, now the property of the 
nation. In such way it is hoped a gold reserve of sufficient size 
to warrant resumption of gold payments at the agreed ratio can 
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soon be provided. And then Argentine’s currency will fluctuate 
with gold. 

The appreciation of the paper currency as measured by 
gold has been halted, the immediate and threatened danger of 
such appreciation has been staved off, it is called a stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, it is in fact no such thing. There can 
be no such thing until gold as a basis for money is banished, 
until a paper currency be issued not at haphazard as recently 
in Argentine but upon a scientific basis, under which the vol- 
ume may and must be so regulated as to keep the general level 
of prices stable, for stabilization of prices is but the opposite of 
the expression, stabilization of money. There is no separating 
of the two. 





The Southern Railway’s Excellent Service to all Points South and 
Southwest. 

The Southern Railway, the chief as well as the popular 
artery of travel between Philadelphia and Washington and all 
points south and southwest, maintains a superb service of mag- 
nificently equipped trains which leave Philadelphia daily at 7.20 
A. M., 5.34 P. M., and 6.55 P. M., reaching without change all 
the chief southern cities. 

The Washington and Southwestern Vestibule Limited, which 
has long been famous as one of the handsomest trains in America, 
now has an added feature of attaction in the form of a beautiful 
library and observation car. This will be very much appreciated 
by the traveling public, as it affords an opportunity of viewing 
under the most favorable circumstances the charming sub-scenery 
of the historic Piedmont region, as well as the uplands of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The car is for the use of 
all passengers holding Pullman tickets, and is handsomely 
furnished with easy, richly upholstered, movable chairs. It aiso 
has a wide, fully covered extension platform at the rear, capable 
of accommodating quite a large number of people who may pre- 
fer to travel in the open air and enjoy the unobstructed view of 
the whirling panorama. 

The Washington and Southwestern Limited leaves Philadel- 
phia at 6.55 P. M. daily, and is composed of Puliman drawiag 
room sleeping cars to Asheville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Knoxville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., Montgomery, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La. In addition to these it carries one first 
class thoroughfare coach, as well as a well appointed dining car, 
in which meals are served between Philadelphia and New Orleans. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that the Southern Railway 
is the only railroad in the South operating a system of dining 
cars, and the menu and meals upon them are maintained at the 
highest standard. 

The Washington and Chattanooga Limited of the Southern 
Railway, leaving Philadelphia daily at 5.34 P. M., is another 
handsome train. It carries through Pullman Drawing-room 
sleeping cars to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., via 
Lyuchburg, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. 

Combined café, parlor and observation cars are operated 
between Radford, Va., and Attalla, Ala. Meals are served in the 
café compartment at all hourson the European plan. Luxurious 
chairs in the Parlor Compartments are available for passengers at 
a moderate charge, the observation portion of car affording a 
most comfortable location for viewing this magnificent scenery. 
Passengers occupying Pullman cars have use of this car without 
extra charge. 

The New York and Florida Express, leaving Philadelphia 
daily at 5.34 P. M., carries Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars to Savannah, Ga., Jac’ sonville and Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga., via Charlotte, N. C. Connections are 
made at Columbus, S. C., with the Charleston Division for 
Charleston, S. C., and at Trenton Junction for Aiken, S. C, 

The United States Fast Mail of the Southern Railway, leaving 
Washington, D. C., daily at 11.15 A. M., counecting train leaving 
Philadelphia 7.20 A. M,, is one of the most popular trains 
operated in the South. This is composed of thoroughfare 
coaches and Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Charlotte, N. C., Augusta, Ga., and Bitmingham, Ala., with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars between Salisbury, N. C., and Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dining Car between Washington, D. C., and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish rates, 
time-tables and any further information.—Advz/. 











A STUDY OF EUROPEAN ETHNOLOGY. 


The Story of the British Race. By JOHN MUNRO. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 40 cents. 


This is a book ‘‘ with a purpose,’’ A novel with a purpose 
is generally more purpose than novel. This book is aimed at 
such alleged histories as Green’s and Freeman’s, which it hits. 
Its purpose is to show the English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh that 
they are made up of the same ethnic elements, and that the claim 
that one is Saxon and the other three Celtic is false. The result 
aimed at is harmony among them all. This would be a good 
reason why the book should be published in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but why in the United States? Has it any connection 
with the present astounding renaissance of toryism in its old 
stamping grounds of New York and New England? Is it for 
the mollifying of the Irish in America, who, with the Germans, 
are on the alert against an entangling alliance with England 
which the forces behind the President are working for as zeal- 
ously as Washington wrote against it ? 

Anthropological science sorely needs scientific nomenclature 
based on characteristics, not habitat. And this book strongly 
brings out the need. ‘‘ Define your terms,’’ said Voltaire, and 
we cannot over-use that sentence as the ‘‘ding dong’’ that 
Benton said was so effective. Race ought to be held down to the 
meaning of the primary divisions of mankind, as Ridpath uses it. 
This book would not be entitled ‘‘ The British Race’’ in that 
case. However, if not accurately named, its maps showing the 
distribution of men by height, weight, coloration, etc., in Great 
Britain and Ireland are convenient, if we may depend on their 
accuracy and honesty as seems likely. 

Mr. Munro gives ‘‘ three principal races of Europe,’ ‘‘ the 
Teuton, the Celt, and the Mediterranean ’’ or Iberian. Huxley 
said that there were four aces in Europe, a narrow-headed, 
short brunette, and a broad-headed, short brunette; a narrow- 
headed, tall blonde, and a broad-headed fair, freckled stock, not 
quite as tall. Mr. Munro’s classification is practically the same. 
Like others, he begins with the race called ‘‘ Canstadt,’’ from a 
skull found there ; a specimen of the long, low, narrow head of the 
men who could chip flints and make fire, and who lived in Europe 
in the Glacial Age. Next, about the close of the Quarternary 
Epoch, came ‘“‘ men who killed reindeer ;’’ tall, robust, with long, 
shapely heads of a higher type than the Canstadt. This is the 
‘* Cro-magnon ’’ 1ace, called from a locality in southern France 
where its remains are found. This is the race of the New Stone 
Age, compared by Mr. Munro to our Indians in culture. Next 
came, from Asia, the tall, fair, broad-heads ; some French anthro- 
pologists believe that some of these came before the ‘‘Cro- 
magnon.’’ But they did not change the long-headtype. At the 
end of the New Stone Age, broad-heads in two streams—north 
aud south of the Alps—‘‘ occupied Europe from the Caucasus to 
Brittany.” From an Egyptian monument telling of the invasion 
of western Egypt by a tall, fair race, it is thought that these two 
streams came in about 1500 B. C. 

Movers says the name Pityusen, which the Greeks gave the 
Balearic Isles, meaning Pine Islands, was the translation of 
Phoenician /érusim. Most likely we have here the origin of 
‘* Tberian ’’ and of the name of the Ebro river. This meaning is 
thus applicable to the Iberians in the Caucasus region, just as 
Caspian is the earlier ‘‘ Land of Silver,’’ as Spain or Kaspuania is 
the later. The r falls out of /4rusim and it becomes Ibus, which 
is doubtless the same as Ebus or Jebus, the original name of 
Jerusalem, and of the Jebusites: (‘‘ Pine Grove’’ and “ Piney 
Woods Men’’). Akkad in the East meant mountaineers 
(‘‘ Highlanders’’ ), and as Kas-pu, silver, is found on the 
Babylonian tablets and becomes the name of Hispania, so 
Aquitania may have been Akkad-ania, ‘‘ the mountain country ”’ 
south of the Garonne. The Phoenicians navigated the Garonne 
and Ebroto their heads. Dr. Redslob says the ‘‘ Mediterranean ”’ 
of the Phoenicians ended at the strait between Sicily and Africa ; 
and that their ‘‘ Atlantic’’ was what we call the west half of the 
Mediterranean, opposite the Atlantides or Atlas mountains in 
North Africa. Movers says Phoenician colonies were in Spain 
within the Straits of Gibraltar before 1100 B.C. Straba says 
the Kelts were not in Spain until after the Tyrians, and that 
before Homer’s time the Tyrians had taken the better part of 
Spain and Africa. Redslob places Tartessus, the Tarshish of 
the Bible, at or near the mouth of the Ebro, near the present 
Tortosa, and believes the mistake of thinking it outside the Strait 
of Gibraltar arose from misunderstanding what the earlier 
‘Atlantic’? was. We may be sure that the Phoenicians were 
there long before other nations knew about it. Dr. Movers cites 
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the name of the chrysolite in the breast-plate of the Jewish high 
priest called ‘‘ Tarsish,’’ as proof of the pre-Mosaic settlement of 
the Tyrians there. All this seems to require us to believe that 
an ‘‘ Iberian’’ people there was largely of Phoenician descent. 
With the aquiline nose goes a short head “‘ fore and aft.’’ The 
Syrians now coming to the United States have as high as ninety- 
five index in some cases. The Iberians could not have been the 
‘‘ short, dark long-heads,’’ it would seem. 

Like others, Mr. Munro believes the tall, blonde, long- 
heads of northern Europe to be the same as the short dark long- 
heads of the Mediterranean shores, whom he calls ‘‘ Mediter- 
raneans’’ in preference to Iberians. But the aquiline nose 
belongs, aboriginally, south of the Caucasus, Hindoo Kush, and 
along the Mediterranean shores. It is hardly too sweeping to 
say that it was never in the Aryan Old Home, Ur-hem, before the 
‘* Asar ’’ came in, from the southward and united with the Yngve 
or cattle raisers of the Siberian and Russian steppes. The latter 
name is from Scandinavian Ang, a meadow. Following others, 
Mr. Munro thinks the ‘‘ Mediterranean’’ probably a negroid 
stock. But the nose of the negro is anything but aquiline. 
Because the negro has a long head Dr. Taylor, the Canon of 
York, in ‘‘ Aryan Origins,’’ puts him in the category with the 
white race rather than next the broad head Turanians nearer him 
in color. But the head of the negro is long in the direction of 
what we call the ‘‘ crown ’’ in the head of whites, pointing upwards 
at nearly 45 degrees in the direction of the ‘‘ self esteem’’ of 
the phrenologists. The long back-head of the whites that makes 
the index low, sags, making what the phrenologists call philopro- 
genitiveness and where they locate the domestic affections. 
Leonard says the negro has true wool not hair. By its regular 
crimp it is wonderfully adapted as a ventilating cover in the 
tropics. On the other hand, the true tall, blond, long-heads have 
the finest hair, the thickest on the head and the nearest to fur of 
all the races. Their faces are blocky, like Tolstoi’s and Oom 
Paul’s and their noses are the up-tilted pattern. The blue, snow- 
eye is of the north and strongest for short or long sight; the 
black eye of the tropics is a poor organ, shedded in with a pro- 
tecting pigment. The eye, nose, skin, stature, hair and natural 
habitat are all against the theory that the long heads of the North 
come from the long heads of the South. In favor of it is the 
weak testimony of index and it is almost cancelled by head-shape. 

‘“Teuton’’ seems to be from Gothic /oufa, a town, and 
‘*-ones’’ from Dutch wonen, to dwell. So ‘‘ town-dwellers ’’ 
does not seem to be the right name for the pastoral Aryans. The 
author means tall, blonde long-heads by it. He ends his chapter 
on the European race by saying we do not know whether the 
Aryan language originated with the short, dark long-heads of 
the Mediterranean, the tall, blonde long-heads, ‘‘ Teutons’”’ as he 
calls them, or with the Celts, meaning short, dark broad-heads. 
Canon Taylor seeks it in the Ural-Altaic region. The so-called 
‘* pre-iotization ’’ is the remnant of a necessary habit of puffing 
away from the mouth the cold air in very cold climes as in talk- 
ing there the cold air getting into the throat causes serious dam- 
age tothe organs. The Sanskrit root, ad, toeat, Latin edo, is in 
Russian ye/ya or yetcha. One can speak Russian out of doors in 
winter and be puffing the cold air away allthetime. Hem, home, 
can be spoken in Skandinavia with the mouth nearly shut ; heim, 
High German, with wide open mouth, belongs further south. 
Virginians of Scandinavian or Norman blood still say c-yar, 
c-yarpet, etc., though in a warm country. The Russian sch and 
stch-sounds tell where the Aryan language first grew. 

One seems safe in calling the Celts what Broca does: A 
short, dark, broad-headed stock. The Auvergnats of France are 
his favorite type. They are where the Galli or Gauls of Czsar 
were (who called themselves Celtae), between the Aquitani on 
the south and the Belgae on the north. But, by the description, 
they were, especially the chiefs, tall and fair with other than 
black eyes. Names were then full of significance. Kelt may be 
from Swedish ga/ter, a boar, asthere were images of boars worn 
on the helmets, and it may not be the same word as Celt, though 
it probably is. The boar Frey had ‘‘every bristle as red as 
gold.’’ It may be Russian (spelt with Roman letters) zholtee, 
yellow. The tall, broad-heads from Asia were rather red than 
blonde-haired. E and o are exchangeable, and with the strong 
i-sound or y-sound (called by those who do not know the reason 
of it ‘‘ pre-i-otization’’ ) C-i-elt and zholt are about the same 
sound. Cesar shows that there were nobles and commons in 
Gaul, the latter ‘‘ held almost in the condition of slaves,’’ and of 
whom those ‘‘ most distinguished for birth and resources have 
the greatest number of vassals and dependents.’”’ This means 
that there had been a conquest of the country by the large, fair 
men, and the conquered were commonalty vassals and dependents. 
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Everything points to the latter being short and dark, and if 
Pheenicians were there first we might expect broad-heads from 
them, and if there were aborigines there when they came they 
were dark. When the nobility is killed off by long wars, or dies 
out because it must have a richer soil so to speak, than the 
commons, the latter stock is left, and they carry the tribal name 
of the master race. That is what probably happened in France. 
Of the names given by Cesar, Litivicus may be Chlodowig or 
Ludwig ; Viridomarus, Waladamir ; Vercingetorix, king of the 
Volsung-Getze. Mr. Munro says ‘‘ the origin of the Celt is yet 
to seek,’’ and he doubts the in-wandering of Aryans from Asia 
on the installment plan. A dark, short, broad-headed stock in 
France should be referred to the Phcenicians and their Syrian and 
other slaves rather than to a cross with so ancient a stock as the 
Canstadt race, though some blood of the latter may have been 
taken up and carried along. 

In his chapter on Welsh types Mr. Munro quotes Sir Wm. 
Groves as saying that of three ancestors of different races at the 
Conquest a descendant now has one hundred-millionth of the 
blood of each. But very different types in the same family seem 
to show that in this matter Nature acts from other than mathe- 
matical reasons. "The Welsh call themselves Kymry, which is 
Kimbri or Cimbri. As the Romans have handed the name down 
in written history as Cimbriones, we are warranted in looking to 
Irish cumar,a valley, and wonen, to dwell, as the origin of the 
name. Va!ley Dwellers means, not-mountaineers. It is there- 
fore the same as Eng-ali. As the Kimbri are from Jutland they 
are probably the same as the Jutes. This is the same as the 
Yetten or Giants of Russia, ‘Twosurnames in Wales, Lloyd and 
Floyd, tell of the presence of a dark and a fair race. Ap Lloyd, 
means swarthy, from Aduyd (‘‘a dirty color’). Rhys, Ryce, 
Rees, and ap Rys or Price, mean ‘‘ of the Russ,’’ or red, ruddy. 
Besides, the names Evan, Jevons, Bevan or ap Evan are all the 
same as Russian Ivan ; and the latter is Jiv-an, people of the god 
who loved life and whose cult is so near the same in the Wilkina 
or Fork-men (Cross-men) of Russia, the Druids of Wales, and 
the Pheenicians. John and Jones are variants of Ivan, Who 
were the Llhuyd or dark men of Wales? Shall we go back to 
the Glacial Age for them or stop with the Phoenicians so much 
nearer? There is almost a certainty that Phoenicians went there 
for tin, and were perhaps cut off by the fall of the home power 
like Spaniards in Cuba. A curious survival is what the Virginians 
call the ‘‘Gimber-jaw ’’ (g as in ginger), a folk-word not in 
dictionaries. It describes the jaw of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Henry the Great of France, of the royal Stuarts, and 
it may be said is never found in a common-place person. It is 
not to be confounded with ‘‘ prognathous,’’ in which the teeth 
set outward. In it the lower jaw is so long that the lower incisors 
shut outside of the upper ones. By the evidence of skulls in 
Denmark, references in Roman history and relics in Skandinavia 
this word is Kimbrijaw. 

It is pleasant to find a history from a person loyal to the 
English crown that does justice to Ireland ; and of Dr. Ripley’s 
statement that within two hundred years after the Romans had 
left, the ‘‘ aggressive Saxons’’ had overrun Ireland to its utter- 
most parts and dotted it with villages Mr. Munro politely remarks 
that ‘‘ history is completely silent as to this invasion.” He 
further says: ‘‘ Either the Anglo-Saxons found enough to do in 
Britain or the Irish were more formidable antagonists than the 
South Britons, for they left the Irish alone.’’ And ‘‘there was 
neither a Roman nor an Anglo-Saxon conquest of Ireland.’” He 
says the Irish belong rather to the tall, blonde race of the North 
than to the short dark Mediterraneans; and that next to the 
Scots they are the tallest in the two islands. The Scots get their 
due in this book, and nobody can begrudge them it. But it is 
strange that a Scot himself does not see that the tallest stock in 
the island is nearest to the old Yetten or Giants, the pastoral 
Ayans on the steppes of Russia. Alexander, a favorite name in 
Scotland and Russia, is doubtless Icelandic Halegja Andvari, 
high-legged being. St. Andrew’s cross belongs to both. A 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires to the United States and a Russian 
Admiral are named Gregar, Scotch McGregor. The Gordon 
Highlanders are of a clan who had gorods or forts in Garda-riki 
ot Russia, Gorod-eni. The Scotch and Irish name Wilson is Vol- 
sung, a form of Wilkina, a Russiantribe. ‘‘ Balmaclellan is noted 
for its very high stature,’’ he says. Bal- is Russlan dze/, white, 
But such statements as that Scot is from a word meaning a sail or 
shield and means a ruling race are trivial. Scuth is really our word 
‘* shade,’’ and expresses the opinion of the Southern Europeans 
that Scythia was a dark, forest country. Scot andScyth are the 
same word and the same people. Italians still call foreigners 
forestieri. Sarmatian and Scythian are the same, and Icelandic 
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Harmathr, High Men, explains the first. Mr. Monro finds the 
Scots were called Choriscii and compares it to Cherusci, the 
tribe to which Herman belonged. Dropping Ch in this as in 
Chlodowig, Lud wig, we have Ruski. 

There isa certain Scottish clear-sight that overcomes subtlety 
in its antagonists that is like nothing so much as that Aryan 
intellect in the Russian ministers of state that baffles the injurious 
attempts of combined Europe. The clan Cameron in Scotland 
perpetuates the tribal name of the Cumar-ones or Cimbrii, and the 
gimber-jaw and a low index are found there. But for this jaw 
there would never have been the beautiful and soft dentals. T 
and d are not dentals but gom-/jud, gum-sounds, as the Swedes 
call them, We touch the gums not the teeth in making them. 
But when the tongue lay in the lower jaw of a Cimbrian the 
upper incisors were against it aft of the end, and by the law of 
least effort they would have said ‘‘ think,’’ instead of denken as 
the Germans, and in the same way we got the Welsh letter e¢4 or 
th as in ‘‘smooth.’’ This peculiarity of the English language 
thus shown to be the Cimbrian or Welsh has been lost on the 
Continent. 

What Mr. Munro says of the English proper is not especialiy 
flattering. When he says the British race is more Celt than 
Teuton he means more short, dark, broad-head than tall, fair 
long-head. In Kent, which was the most civilized part of the 
island in Caesar’s opinion, one may suspect kinship in name with 
the Phoenician national name for themselves, Chna ; and whence 
was civilization more likely to come than from a Phoenician 
source? Whilst this is true it is to the Romans (later in England 
than the Phoenicians and more numerous too) that we ought to 
look for the reason that the English are shorter than either the 
Irish or Scots. Whether the Coritanz of Lincolnshire were Gorod- 
eni and Russian, or Karigeni, Phoenicians we cannot yet say, 
nor does Mr. Munro seem to suspect either. But Britain from 
Brigdaoine, Gaelic, ‘‘the valiant or dominant race’’ is more 
flattering but less probable than Icelandic Brot-engaland ,; brot, 
away, distant, abroad ; and enga, the land of the Eng-ali on the 
Continent : Engaland abroad. 

This book deserves reviewing as well for what is in it as for 
what it leaves out. Mr. Freeman says ‘‘there may be some 
little British and Roman blood in us,’’ and Mr. Munro says that 
‘‘in the course of four centuries they must have left some influ- 
ence on the race.’’ The day may come when Americanized Cuba 
will say that there is little Spanish blood there. Some incono- 
clasts in English magazines and newspapers of late years claim 
that the English whom our Northumbrian fathers and the 
Australians left, as cream pours off and leaves skim-milk, are 
more Roman than anything else. England’s way of carrying out 
her plan of grabbing the world is a duplicate of the Roman. They 
get the Gordon Highlanders, Irish, Sepoys and Egyptians to do 
their fighting whilst they revel on the spoils of conquest, if 
London Truth tells truth. They conquer a country and take its 
braves to conquer others just as Rome did. It is not only Oom 
Paul’s gold that they covet; they want his marvellous Boer 
marksmen for soldiers. Mr. Munro says the brain-case tells more 
than the words that once came from the mouth. It is believed 
now that the brain is better than its case to tell out of what kind 
we have been bred ; that psychology is a better guide than physi- 
ology. Our Revolution turned on the natural right of every 
freeman to a voice in his own taxation, the memory and practice 
of it having become fixed in the minds of our fathers. That it 
was forgotten in England proves the thinness of old Northern 
European blood and thickness of the tyrant Roman blood in the 
left-behind English. In Southern Asia two religions have fought 
each other through ages, and they have had their devotees 
strewed half across the world; a god who loved life and wanted 
men to procreate, and another, the destroying sun of Yemen, who 
hated life and in whose service grew upa nameless misdirection 
of the generative force. 

The best of all race-tests is the treatment of women by the 
men. ‘The life-loving religion exalted her and had female gods ; 
the other saw in her the cause of all evil. An English writer 
says ‘‘ we treat our women brutally.’’ The navvy kicks her to 
death with hobnailed shoes ; in higher life they hold her ‘‘a little 
better than the dog, a little dearer than the horse.’’ Mr. Munro 
says, ‘‘ the noblest and manliest of men, the gentleman par excel- 
lence, possesses the finest sensibility, and cherishes the highest 
ideal of woman.’’ By the verdict of the world that means Amer- 
icans. Advertisers who wish to attract in America use pictures 
of beautiful women and sweet children. 

A woman writing from Russia says the Russians treat their 
women more like the Americans do theirs than any other people 
in Europe. The French, with their sex-worship Phcenician blood 





love them but too much. The ballads of the Irish and Scots are 
of love and sweethearts. The Germans still trust woman’s 
wisdom as Tacitus says their fathers did. The Skandinavian 
wife is still the ‘‘mate’’ or equal. The Welsh are lovers of 
women. The misplacement of hin England, now drilled out of 
the educated, is exactly what one hears when a Roman shop-girl 
talks English: ‘‘I ’ave,” just as anciently ’aéeo, with a silent h. 
Americans, Scots, Irish, Germans and Russians use a strong h, 
as our fathers did for centuries on the steppes of Siberia to puff 
the cold air away. 

When Mr. Munro quotes the Italian Sadducee, Lombroso, as 
an authority, we must ask him why any one should believe a 
pseudo-scientist who says his mother was a natural-born liar? 
For this man’s statement that ‘‘ woman is a liar by nature,’’ 
includes his own mother. 

Mr. Munro repeats a wide-spread error in speaking of the 
‘* hooked or Jewish nose.’’ The true Jew nose is straight on the 
profile line, spreading rapidly and greatly from the root towards 
the end. The hooked or aquiline nose, the nose of unreasoning 
persistency, and often of greed, is Assyrian and Phoenician, and 
its frequency among Jews is an index of the length of the time of 
their enslavement by those people. 

With the cautions here given we advise the reading of this 
compact and convenient compilation of scientific facts and data. 
We do so believing it of the utmost importance that Americans 
learn that blood in men ‘‘ will tell’’ as surely as in horses. 
Americans have acted like an owner of a field who bids all come 
who will and sow seed in it, whether herbs or weeds, matters not. 
Voluntary migration of ‘‘the oppressed of all nations,’’ such as 
Washington encouraged is not the same as the driving out of 
Europe of whatever the foreign steamship companies can to get 
business for their lines, nor the importation of white slaves by 
corporations into worse slavery than they left. We cannot sow 
little, knee-sprung Canstadt men with rings in their ears and reap 
citizens able to grapple as men with the problems that are con- 
fronting us. 








Faster Than Ever to California. 


‘* The Overland Limited,’’ Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line, leaves Chicago daily 6.30 P. M., arrives San 
Francisco afternoon third day and Los Angeles next morning. 
No change of cars, all meals in dining car. Buffet, smoking 
and library cars, with barber. The best of everything. ‘‘ The 
Pacific Express’’ leaves Chicago daily 10.30 P. M., with first- 
class and through tourist sleepers to California. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. Illustrated pamphlet 
describing fully this wonderful state sent free on application to 
Chicago and North-Western Railway. H. W. Beyers, 601 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advi, 








Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. ll 
druggists.—Advt. 


Winter Excursion Tickets on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On November rst the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
place on sale at its principal ticket offices excursion tickets to all 
prominent winter resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. The tickets will be sold 
at the usual low rates, with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
its many connections and through train service, make this the 
favorite line for winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of winter resorts, and giving 
routes of travel and rates for tickets, will be furnished free after 
November rst, on application to ticket agents.—Advt, 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred D>llars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists. Toledo, O. 
WALpING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best.—Advt, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. 


Napoleon's Invasion of Russia. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE. New York: 
New Amsterdam Book Company. {4 


Of all Napoleon Bonaparte’s campaigns none was more pic- 
turesque; none greater in magnitude or grander of conception, 
and certainly none more disastrous to the cause and fortunes 
of the French Emperor than that of 1812 in Russia. Europe 
did not take the reversals and set-backs of the Spanish war at 
all seriously. The charm of Napoleon’s till then always invin- 
cible arms was not to be broken at one stroke and Europe 
looked upon the defeat of the French at best as merely tempo- 
rary, readily adopting Napoleon’s own report of the war as 
their own. Men had not yet learned that Napoleon’s corres- 
pondence and reports were entirely unreliable and untrust- 
worthy, written in fact to blind and mislead France as well as 
Europe into a belief of the utter folly of opposing the power 
of the Imperialarms. Napoleon was the last man to hesitate or 
stop over spreading a deliberate falsehood when such falsehood 
would redound to his benefit. He saw that his mighty fabric 
was builded not on the stable rock, in fact, despite his evident 
belief that he was indeed the ‘‘ Man of Destiny,’’ the uncon- 
querable and ever victorious, he knew in his heart of hearts 
that this outwardly irresistible structure was nothing more than 
a house of cards that would be scattered to the four corners 
of the earth by the first wind of adversity. He knew that 
nothing succeeded like success and he did not propose that he 
should suffer in reputation and power by any reverses that 
might come to his arms if he could help it. Therefore, fol- 
lowing closely on the footsteps of his army came what would be 
known in the language of our own day as the ‘“‘ literary bureau,”’ 
and when we remember that practically all Europe was at his 
feet and subject to his laws and regulations, it is easy to see 
that only such news as could pass muster with Napoleon him- 
self found its way to France and to Europe at large. England 
alone was free of this terrible incubus. 

We only make this somewhat lengthy digression to dem- 
onstrate that it took the terrible disaster of the Russian cam- 
paign to open the eyes of the world to the fact that Napoleon 
had at last overshot the mark, that the oppressor of Europe had 
been beaten, crushed and humiliated in the sight of all the 
world. Even then the joyful tidings were received with small 
credence, the news seemed to be too good to be true, and it 
took a little while before the crushed and bleeding people of 
Europe could realize the effects of the Russian war. The 
rulers of Europe opened their eyes in astonishment, paused 
long enough to take breath, and availing themselves of the 
rising tide of the spirit of nationality and nourishing the people 
with promises, never intended to be kept, united for the over- 
throw of the Napoleonic dynasty. The moment the retreat from 
Moscow set in marked the climax of Napoleon’s career, from 
that hour struggle as he would, the only possible outcome was 
absolute and irreparable ruin. His star had set, the charm of 
success was broken. He tried manfully to withstand the tide 
of misfortune but no longer could he arouse the spirited and 
wonderful enthusiasm of the French people who he had misled 
and debauched in the last years of the century for his own 
selfish purposes, for that spirit lay dead and sleeping on a 
hundred bloody battlefields. France could no longer fight with 
hope for that also was dead; only despair remained to resist 
the all-powerful march of united Europe. 

Thus it is that the Russian campaign of the first Napoleon 
is one of the mile stones in history. It was the climax of 
Napoleon’s power and influence, and as such must ever remain the 
most interesting and vital period of his career. Any author who 
can throw additional light on this momentous campaign is at once 
worthy of all respect and applause. Dozens of noted authorities 
have given the history of this campaign, as seen by them, and 
the most striking thing brought out by all is a decided difference 
of opinion on almost every essential point. All have been warm 
partisans and none seem to have been able to forget this. There- 
fore we find an almost utter wilderness of diverse opinions, and 
it is hard indeed to gather anything beyond the general features 
of the campaign. On all minor details what the partisan of 
France affirms the Russian will deny, and vice versa. The volume 
before us, written by an Englishman, though somewhat harsh in 
its treatment of Napoleon, is on the whole about the fairest yet 
published, and after a careful reading we would place every 
reliance on the accuracy of the information contained therein. 





Mr. George has taken time to go over systematically all the his- 
tories dealing with the Russian war, and this, taken together 
with his own research, makes the book the most reliable and up- 
to-date account we have seen. The book is a distinct success and 
a most valuable contribution to the already numerous accounts of 
the war. 

A recent reviewer lays particular stress on Mr. George’s 
account of a certain battle as if this were the important feature of 
the work. We much fear our contemporary only read the one 
chapter, for if he had read with any care and attention the book 
itself he must have seen that the importance and real value of 
Mr. George’s book is not the account and description of battles 
and marches. He would have seen that such accounts are mere 
incidents to the object in view, which is to show how Napoleon’s 
campaign was destined from the first to fail and how that failure 
marked the beginning of the end of the Napoleonic dynasty. It 
is a pity to belittle and lessen the importance of Mr. George’s 
work, the more so when it gives the public an entirely mistaken 
idea of the scope and character of the book. It is surely too 
great a book to discuss unread like any silly novel. 

The first point to arrest our attention is that the Russian 
campaign was inaugurated wholly for the defeat of England. 
Napoleon could not admit defeat, and he could never forget his 
futile attempts to invade and destroy the power of Britain. For 
this reason he prevailed on Alexander I. of Russia at the treaty 
of Tilsit to join his Continental System to shut out English goods 
from the ports of Europe. To adhere long to this system meant 
the eventual ruin of Russia as it had already of Germany and 
France. While it caused widespread dismay in England the 
object was not gained, for the loss to Napoleon and his allies was 
far greater than to England. Our author says that if it had not 
been for the unreasoning hate of Napoleon for England he could 
have at almost any time made an advantageous alliance with 
England, for England in truth had suffered heavily. This, how- 
ever, was not to be, and when the Emperor Alexander decided to 
abandon the suicidal commercial policy of Napoleon he forced the 
Russian war. As Mr. George says: 


‘*Tt was Napoleon’s intense desire to crush Engiand which took him to 
Moscow. * * * The Continental System had therefore led its author, 
as his enemies hoped and expected, to a gigantic war. It had failed in the 
way anticipated, through victims of Napoleon’s tyranny at length defying 
him to force his will on them any longer; and as we look back after the 
lapse of nearly a century, we can see that failure was inevitable. But this 
is not in itself conclusive evidence that it was a blunder to attempt it, if the 
matter be looked at from Napoleon’s point of view. He regarded England 
as his irreconcilable enemy, who must be destroyed at any cost. This was 
not true, for there was never atime when the British Government would 
not have concluded a fair peace, with anything like reasonable assurance 
that it was honestly meant. * * * Of Napoleon, as he exhibited himself, 
England was the irreconcilable enemy ; and his only potent weapon against 
her, assuming his inferiority at sea, was to minimize the value of her com- 
merce by excluding it from all markets within his control. Failure natur- 
ally left him in a worse position than if he had never tried.’’ 


Alexander himself did not desire war, though in a sense he 
was ready and expected it, for he knew Napoleon would 
attempt to crush him the moment he failed to support the 
Napoleonic system. Now let us see what resources Napoleon 
had at his command. France, of course, and to some extent 
Poland, but after that his allies were certainly most unwilling 
ones, ever ready to grasp the opportunity to undermine and 
destroy him. Our author in this connection remarks: ‘‘ The 
irony of the situation was thus rendered complete. * * * He 
could not reach Russia without either destroying Austria and 
Prussia, or having their co-operation. Prussia, because she is 
helpless to resist, Austria because she calculates that acquiescence 
will pay her best, agree to contribute their quotas to Napoleon’s 
unwieldy army. Both powers meanwhile hate him with all their 
hearts, and have an understanding behind his back with one 
another and also with the nominal enemy.’’ It seems almost 
beyond belief that an army composed of the motley host that 
made up the Grand Army which invaded Russia, should have 
fought and died as braveiy if not as willingly as the French 
soldiers of ten years earlier, yet the charm of the Emperor’s 
name, together with some of his old veterans, seems to have been 
enough. Mr. George says: ‘‘It would be difficult to point out 
any evidence, that Napoleon’s army was weakened during the 
campaign by any lack of zeal. * * * The force of discipline 
is notoriously great ; effectively administered, it makes men obey 
the word of command automatically, and instills the idea that 
disobedience is the one unpardonable crime. * * * Sir Robert 
Wilson declares that none of the prisoners, not even those who 
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were glad to be captured in the hope of seeing the end of their 
sufferings, blamed the Emperor ; it was fate, or bad luck, never 
his fault.’’ There appears to be something in a name after all. 

Napoleon, in the Russian campaign, not only misjudged his 
opponent, but did not provide enough to successfully carry on a 
campaign in the center of Russia. In fact no one was more sur- 
prised at the determined resistance of Alexander and the Russians 
than Napoleon himself. Let us quote again : 


‘It is more than probable that Napoleon, from his previous experi- 
ence, calculated confidently on the Tzar’s giving way, possibly before 
threats, certainly after sustaining a defeat or two. He had found him 
yielding at Tilsit and again at Erfurt, and thought he had gauged Alex- 
ander’s character accurately. Opinion everywhere, in London, in Vienna, 
coincided withhis. * * * How it came about that the soft and some- 
what dreamy Alexander was inspired with a resolution which William the 
Silent could not have surpassed, and adhered to it in spite of pressure from 
his nearest and dearest, as well as from his most confidential adviser, is a 
psychological mystery. * * * Perhaps it was the consciousness of his 
mission as the head of a patriotic people, ready to sacrifice everything for 
his cause, which elevated his mind to a level of courage worthy of his 
station.” 


Against such a leader, backed up by a united and inac- 
cessible country, no human being however strong and powerful 
could expect to succeed, for such a spirit is unconquerable, and 
Napoleon found it thus when he wished to treat and was informed 
by Alexander that there could be no parley with an enemy so long 
as said enemy remained on the sacred soil of Russia. At the 
same time Mr. George characterizes as ridiculous the notion that 
there was a subtle plan for luring on the invader to his ruin as 
many Russian authorities have claimed. He declares that the 
Russians were unable to meet the Grand Army on the frontier 
and therefore had to retreat. Such a campaign of course tended 
eventually to greatly weaken Napoleon’s army while at the same 
time strengthening that of Alexander, The determined resist- 
ance the Russian troops made to the invader is the more remark- 
able when we realize the conditions of Russia and the Russian 
people. Our author says: 


‘* Russia was almost as poor and thinly peopled as she was vast. * * * 
The bulk of the population were serfs, the only method of recruiting was 
to require the nobles to supply a certain proportion of their serfs for the 
army. As this withdrew them from the lands of their masters, where they 
were rendering service more or less profitable, the pecuniary interest ot 
the nobles lay in sending as few as possible, and those of the unruly and 
idle. * * * Nor did the soldiers in general serve willingly, * * * their 
intelligence was also lower on the average than that of the French con- 
script. Under these conditions, it speaks volumes for the endurance of the 
race that they should have made as good soldiers as they actually proved 
themselves. To passive obedience they were brought up ; but the tenacity 
with which they always fought, the absence of any tendency to panic, 
cannot be attributed to mere obedience.” 


Mr. George brings out the point, not generally known, that 
by the merest accident , the delay of Napoleon’s brother Jerome, 
a great body of the Russian army escaped capture at the very 
outset of the invasion. What effect such a serious and over- 
whelming reverse thus early in the war would have had on the 
final result is hard to say, but it would probably have merely put 
the final outcome further off. The author clearly shows that 
Napoleon forced the battle of Borodino purely in his anxiety to 
bring the enemy to a decisive action hoping to so seriously defeat 
him as to cause Alexander to sue for peace. While to the very 
last Napoleon seemed confident of final success it is quite evident 
that after the battle of Borodino he felt that his power and in- 
fluence hung in the balance. Outwardly he always maintained 
that his arms had been universally successful, but he himself 
recognized that his defeat was utter and irreparable. 

It is not our purpose to speak of the details of the campaign, 
for all are familliar with the splendid heroism displayed by the 
soldiers of both armies and with the terrible sufferings of the 
French during the memorable ‘‘ Retreat from Moscow’’, but we 
must point out one serious error that most historians have fallen 
into, and that is to lay the failure of the Russian campaign to the 
winter and cold. On the contrary Mr. George shows us that 
long before that awful enemy arrived the French army was hope- 
lessly defeated, that it was ‘‘the inadequacy of Napoleon’s 
arrangements to cope with the gigantic difficulties of his self im- 
posed task,’’ that ruined him. 

Mr. George confirms our previous belief that the Russians 
did not desire the capture of Napoleon and his army, that their 
order in all probability was simply to destroy. Many times the 





French army was utterly at the mercy of the Russian generals 
Kutuzov and Chichagov. It was much like the cat playing with 
a mouse, but in this case for some unexplained reason the 
Russian cat permits the French mouse to escape. Many people 
have attacked Napoleon most severely for leaving his army and 
hurrying to Paris, but Mr. George has no patience with such, 
for what could Napoleon do but hasten home and prepare him- 
self for the struggle for very existence he knew was close at 
hand? In times like that a few hours were precious and surely 
we cannot charge Napoleon with cowardice ! 

The book is a handsome one and splendidly indexed. The 
half dozen maps are also most valuable. 

* 


Indian Philosophy and Religion. 


Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. By the Rt. Hon. Pror. F. 
MuLieR. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Having read this book we can hardly concur with one 
reviewer who speaks of it as amusing. Such it certainly is not, 
and for that matter no work dealing so much with subjects of 
profound thought as this does can or should be taken lightly. To 
do so is to do injustice to ourselves as well as the book and its 
writer. However, this volume is one of interest, of originality, 
of personality ; if it is reminiscent in character it loses nothing 
thereby, and it gives a view and a clear general understanding of 
a vast subject to which few of us have given any thought or 
attention. But if we would appreciate this book at its true 
worth, intelligently comprehend its subject matter, or take to 
heart and to head the lessons it contains, we must read it in the 
spirit in which it is written. Just what this spirit is may be 
gathered from the following words: ‘‘ What seems to me to pre- 
vent a full appreciation of the intellectual achievements of ancient 
and mediaeval India is that they are mostly looked upon, as we 
look on the prodigies in our exhibitions, as simply curious.’’ 
Coiled away in this sentence lies an explanation, too, of much of 
the mis-comprehension that prevails among white men of the 
doings, arts, letters, philosophy and religion of what are com- 
monly, though perhaps not always rightly regarded as inferior 
races. ‘They are curious and we give them our attention as such, 
observe and study them from that point of view, with a certain 
superciliousness, very generally ignoring entirely their deeper 
meaning and hence missing their true significance and the useful 
lessons they would otherwise teach. 

Prof. F. Max Miiller, well known as a profound scholar of 
Sanscrit, of which he has been an enthusiastic and tireless student 
throughout his long life, will be remembered always as the one 
who first collected and published during the early fifties the Rig- 
Veda, which had never up to that time, ‘‘ during the three or 
four thousand years of its existence,’’ been brought together in 
book form. From about 500 B. C. it had lived in scattered man- 
uscripts, but the approved method of acquiring it has ever been 
to learn it by heart, and previous to the above date all knowledge 
of the Vedas was mnemonic. The pages of the present book give 
somewhat of the history of Prof. Miiller’s great work. This, 
while primarily that of the scholar, has had no small share in 
producing results affecting a far greater sphere. These we shall 
presently note, but first let us understand just what the Vedas 
are. Let our author explain : 


Max 


‘*The Vedas, as we possess them, are four systematically arranged 
collections of hymns and verses, and the Veda is often used in the sense ot 
these four Vedas taken together. The first and most important Veda is the 
Rig-Veda, which has often, and not without some truth, been called the 
only true Veda. It contains 1,017, or with some additions, the Valakkhilya- 
hymns, 1,028 hymns, each on an average containing about ten verses. 
They are all addressed to Devatds or deities, and whatever subject is 
addressed in these hymns, down to bows, arrows and stones, is supposed 
to become, ipso facto, a Devat4, while the poet is called the seer or Rishi.” 
‘‘Taken as a whole, these hymns, particularly those of the Rig-Veda, are 
certainly older than any other poetry we possess in India, nay, older than 
any literary composition we possess of any of the Aryan nations in Asia 
or Eurcpe.’’ ‘‘ Nothing could be clearer than that the constant theme of 
these Vedic songs were sunrise and morning, day and night, earth and the 
rivers, storms, lightning, rain, sunset and night.”’ 


Yet, while directed to these natural phenomena, it is to them 
as manifestations of the Godhead. 

We have felt justified in explaining the Vedas in some 
detail, and we shall now follow the change that has recently 
come in the understanding, teaching and practice of Brahmanism, 
because even now the whole subject is generally as little compre- 
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hended in the Western World as it was a century ago, in fact it 
might be said without exaggeration that beyond a few scholars 
and a very narrow circle of those who study such questions the 
entire matter is veiled in mystery. 

Professor Miiller does not consider longevity the best test of 
true religion. He says years bring changes, generally for the 
worse, and that religions are strongest, purest in their youth, not 
in the common decrepitude of old age. The Brahmans were 
worshiping something far different at the time of the publication 
of the Rig-Veda than that which their forebears had accepted 
some thousands of years before. The original Vedic religion had 
become corrupted in fact and in practice, much as the Christian 
before the Reformation. Professor Miiller’s study and research 
rescued the original and gave the Brahmans their religion as 
taught in the long ago. And upon his work, and that of Ram- 
mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen and their followers rests 
another Reformation which has been in progress for half a cen- 
tury, and which affects a far larger portion of the human race 
than did that with which the Western World is familiar. Of this 
our author says: 

‘* Some of the questions now being agitated in India are just the same as 
the questions which led in the end to the reformation of our own Church. 
If with us the chief question was that of the authority of the Bible replacing 
that of Pope and Councils, with them it is the authority of the Vedas. And 
if it was the first ‘printed edition of the Greek New Testament by Erasmus 
that gave the strongest impulse to our Reformation, it was the first printed 
edition of the Veda that gave the most powerful incentive and the strongest 
weapon to the:founders of the Brahma-Sam§j in India.’ 

Turning now to another side of this book we find sketches of 
notable Indians, (men and some women whose very names are 
unfamiliar) not such as a biographer would write, but giving an 
idea of the life, moral character, mental scope, psychical feeling 
and influence of one and all of the remarkable people he knew 
personally or through their works. Thesesketches assume great 
value, not only because they come from the pen of F. Max 
Miiller, but because that give a truly deep insight into the hearts 
and minds of men who feared not to make great sacrifices in 
furtherance of a true conception of the Omnipotent. A study of 
these men brings out two common points in their characters very 
prominently. First: They approach the most important and 
trying problem, religion, with the same calm, clear judgment and 
openness for conviction that they would a very minor question, 
and when this process of reasoning shows them artificial or un- 
tenable points in the religion they and their fathers have embraced 
with a devoutness only an Oriental can feel, they unhesitatingly 
throw them aside regardless of the wrench it may occasion their 
heart. Second : Their predominating desire is to get near the true 
God, to serve him from heart and head, to become one with him. 
In this connection a remark Professor Miiller makes in one place 
is not inapt: ‘‘ We keep religion and philosophy in different 
compartments, while with men such as Rammohun Roy the two 
were one, and the religion of the Veda led naturally on to the 
philosophy of the Vedanta, which became in turn the firm founda- 
tion of their religion.’’ 

In conclusion let us note in the author’s words the four sta- 
tions of life of the ancient Hindu devout : 

‘*The passage through life of a twice-born man was divided into four 
periods—one of the pupil, Brahmak4rin, the next of the married man or the 
householder, Crihastha. Then followed the third stage, after a man has 
fulfilled all his duties, had performed all necessary sacrifices and had seen 
the children of his children. Then and then only came the time when he 
might retire from his house, give up all that belonged to him and settle 
somewhere in the forest near, with or without his wife, but still accessible 
to his relations, and chiefly occupied in overcoming all passions by means 
of ascetic exercises, and withdrawing his affections more and more from all 
the things of this life. During that third station, that of the VAnaprastha 
* * * the mind of the hermit became more and more concentrated on 
that higher philosophy which we call religion, and more particularly on the 
Vedanta * * * and similar but later works. Instead of merely dipping into 
the waters, the philosophical baptism became then a complete submergence, 
an entrance into life with Brahman, where alone peaceand a perfect satis- 
faction of man’s spiritual desires could be found. This third station was 
followed by a fourth—the last chapter of life, when the old and decrepit 
man dragged himself away into the deep solitude of the forest, forgetting 
all that had once troubled or delighted his heart, and falling at last into the 
arms of his last friend, Death.’’ 

This may seem a strange philosophy, in that a long earthly 
life is the pre-requisite to a future higher life, but when it is 
remembered that the Brahman believes in transmigration of souls 
it will be seen that the good man who dies young is not thereby 
denied a future life ; entrance into it is but postponed. 





The Value of Tropical Colonies. 


Tropical Colonization. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. New York : The Macmi!lan 
Company. §2. 


Passing over entirely the question as to whether the policy 
of colonial empire upon which the Administration has seemingly 
embarked our country is wise or the reverse, and whether it is to 
be permanently engrafted on our natéonal life or repudiated by 
American citizenship with those who have inaugurated it, the 
volume before us is deserving of careful and serious consideration 
because it bears directly upon this very question and is calculated 
to give some adequate understanding of the difficulties and 
burdens that are coacomitants of that policy. Let us therefore 
follow Mr. Ireland somewhat closely and learn what we may from 
his book, written after twelve years spent mostly in British 
tropical colonies and with a comprehensive understanding, gained 
by study and personal observation, of the governmental systems 
in force in British, Dutch and French tropical colonies. Also 
will it be well to note the serious problems which present for 
solution, the strength or weakness which colonies are to the 
parent state, and what material return tropical possessions yield. 
Such are the questions to which Mr. Ireland devotes his book, 
and upon which he seeks to give the American people light. 

The book opens with an investigation of the evolution of 
British public opinion regarding colonies. Mr. Ireland says this 
shows three stages. First, that in which colonies were valued 
for what could be squeezed out of them. This resulted in the 
loss of America and was succeeded by the second stage, continuing 
till 1887, which held that the natural destiny of colonies was 
independence. ‘Then ensued the third stage where the colonies 
are looked upon and feel as coherent parts of a great empire. 
But while the author considers colonies of the utmost importance 
to the mother country, it would seem that he regards them as 
valuable rather from a negative than a positive point of view, for, 
in summing up, he writes: ‘‘ Where the alternative lies between 
possessing a given territory or allowing it to pass to the control 
of a nation which will erect formidable barriers against the trade 
of foreign states, possession is the only effective method of 
assuring a fair proportion of trade to the interested country.’’ 
In other words, possession becomes necessary as the lesser of 
two evils ! 

Mr. Ireland then takes up with some detail, but by no means 
exhaustively, which perhaps is not essential to his purpose, the 
colonial systems of Great Britain, France and Holland. Into this 
we will not go except to call attention to the essential similarity 
of the method pursued by the Dutch in Java to that followed by 
Russia in Asia with such marked success. In a word, both permit 
government in its ramifications to rest nominally in the hands of 
natives, with the effect of making the subject peoples feel that 
they are not under alien rule. Of the Dutch system the author 
remarks: ‘‘If the highest object of government is to make a 
country tranquil and prosperous, then the Dutch have governed 
better than any European nation which has undertaken the 
management of tropical dependencies.’’ This statement has 
double significance when it is understood that Mr. Ireland, as an 
Englishman, is naturally pre-disposeed in favor of British 
systems. 

When all is told the problem in tropical colonies which stands 
out above all others is the labor question. To this the author 
devotes much space, prefixing his discussion with a historical 
sketch of the conditions of slavery in the British colonies prior to 
emancipation in 1838. He shows that the immediate result of 
emancipation was a lack of labor so great as to generally para- 
lyze, and in many instances ruin, the planting interests. With 
slavery abolished the question was how the requisite labor should 
be got. And this is the prime question in all tropical lands, 
where a bountiful nature supplies the few needs of a naturally 
indolent population at the cost of very little effort. The indent- 
ured labor system in force in British colonies is given in detail 
and has many points in its favor, if we shall bring ourselves in 
the first place to approve the system as such. For example, the 
company store system which has worked so much injustice in 
this country is absolutely barred against. 

Mr. Ireland divides British tropical colonies into three 
classes: (1) those where contract labor is employed, as Jamaica, 
Guiana, etc.; (2) those in which density of population affords an 
adequate amount of labor, as in Barbadoes; and (3) those in 
which agricultural industries are at so low an ebb that the native 
population supplies the small requirements. Turning then tothe 
dollars and cents phase of this labor question he shows that con- 
tract labor produces vastly the best results, the figures he pre- 
sents giving the average per capita value of exports from the 
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three classes respectively, for the years 1882-91, as $37.38, 
$26.74, and $13.26. Suppose we take a look at the other side of 
the question, that of the indentured laborer, and work out from 
the statistics Mr. Ireland gives,the results accruing to him. 
From tables covering British Guiana we find that for the years 
1890-97, 15,710 persons returned to India taking with them 
money and jewelry to the value of $847,153, or an average of 
$53.92, which is presumably the savings of five years’ toil. Now 
in the same period, also in Guiana, the average amount on 
deposit in government savings banks to the credit of the inden- 
tured laborer was $86.50. This clearly represents the savings of 
the thrifty sober person, one in every 3.22 indentured inhabitants 
being a depositor, a fact which in itself speaks well for the gen- 
eral thrift of the class. 

Let us now proceed to another question, the one after all 
that chiefly concerns those who seek trade with the populations 
of tropical lands, and that is: What profits can be made by 
exploiting these peoples? To be sure there are various other 
motives advanced by the would-be despoilers—the thief never 
avows his real purpose—but stripped of all veneer this is the 
vital question and the impelling motive. It is interesting to note 
the experience of the English in this particular line of business, 
and so let us turn to Mr. Ireland who shows very clearly what it 
has been. For the years 1893-97 the United Kingdom found a 
market in British colonies and possessions for an average of 
472,000,000 sterling worth of goods yearly, as against £22,000, - 
ooo in the United States. But reducing these sums by the rela- 
tive populations it is seen that in the former the demand was 
$1.02 per capita, as against $1.50 in the United States. This 
merely goes to bear out what is palpable to all who will think 
that the higher the civilization the greater the market afforded. 
And these figures do not begin to indicate the relative consuming 
capacity of our people, for the reason that we supply the bulk of 
our own needs. When it comes to imports by the United King- 
dom the same story is repeated. The colonies sold Britain mer- 
chandise to the average value for the same years as above, of 
$1.25 a head, against $6.68 per capita for the United States. 
Going a step further and making two groups, tropical colonies, 
and other colonies, the latter including Australasia and British 
America, broadly speaking inhabited by Europeans, and still 
taking the same years, the following are the trade results the 
author reaches. Exports from the latter to the United Kingdom 
$23,18, from the former $0.66 per capita; imports of British 
goods by the latter $12.32, by the former $0.71 per capita. Here 
then is a result that may well cool the trade ardor of some of our 
expansionists. In the words of Mr. Ireland: ‘‘ We have seen 
that England can only sell to her tropical subjects seventy-one 
cents’ worth of goods a year, and that she draws from each only 
sixty-six cents’ worth of supplies. These sums represent the 
result of a century’s work in increasing the purchasing power 
and the productive power of the people in the British tropical 
colonies. In view of this, what are the hopes of the American 
business man? A colony cannot buy goods until it produces 
goods for sale. The question therefore is, what is to be the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the American colonies ?’’ 

One thing noticeable throughout this book is that the author 
seldom gives us his own opinion upon questions under discussion. 
Rather does he state the case and leave us to draw what conclu- 
sions we may. And this method is apt to make the reader a little 
impatient at times and to more than regret that the author, who 
by special study and actual observation is in so much better posi- 
tion to judge, should not have stated his views definitely and 
positively. The book contains a mass of statistical information, 
as may be inferred from what we have culled from it. Much of 
this is presented in diagrams which are very effective. The full 
summaries following the several chapters help to further impress 
upon the mind the chief points in each, and a good index com- 
pletes the book as a handy reference work. 


*¥ 


The New Japan 
Japan in Transition. By STAFFORD RANSOME. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3. 

War is always terrible and its consequences most regrettable, 
but as an educator it has ever had marked success. As an evi- 
dence of this we have but to look at the Japanese Empire before 
and after the war with China. Previous to 1894 foreigners were 
accustomed to look upon the Japanese as poor barbarian children 
striving to ape the manners and customs of the so called Christian 
and civilized powers. While some few discerning and far-sighted 
individuals saw and recognized at their true worth the extraordi- 
nary and untiring efforts of the Japanese to force their country 
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into a position of power and respect, nearly all those not natives 
of the Island Empire failed to take the movement as a serious or 
lasting one. Then like the clap of thunder from a clear sky all 
was changed. The Japanese barbarian was welcomed into the 
society of nations, the hand of fellowship extended as to an old 
and tried friend. How beautiful indeed was success, with what 
apparent ease was victory gained and with what magnificent 
results ! To the unread and uninformed the picture was a dazzling 
one, incomprehensible asit was novel. The seemingly impossible 
was accomplished and at one step the land of the Rising Sun took 
its place as a world power. But to the few who had stood as 
it were by the cradle of modern Japan, watched the painful and 
halting steps of the slumbering nation at its reawakening, seen 
step by step its steady and onward though unannounced march, 
there was no surprise, no wonder. Rather, indeed, had their 
hopes and expectations been fulfilled. They realized what cost 
of effort Japan was forced to bear ere the nation won the position 
for which its leading men had striven and worked. They knew 
that such untiring energy was destined in the natural order of 
things to bear splendid fruit. To these few foreigners, as lead- 
ing spirits, was the ultimate and truely great victory of new and 
progressive Japan due. We say this without in the least reflect- 
ing on those noble and patriotic Japanese who have led their 
country from the darkness of ancient days into the sunshine of 
advanced modern life. The undertaking was stupendous, and 
when we look back and see that all has been accomplished prac- 
tically within the life-time of one generation, amazement takes 
the place of admiration. Japan now faces another crisis that 
may engulf and destroy. Has progress come too fast and does 
‘‘the greyhound try to outrun his shadow’’ ? Time alone will tell. 

Mr. Ransome as civil engineer and newspaper correspondent 
has had splendid opportunity for study and research, and of this 
his book is evidence. It is as readable as it is attractive, which 
is saying much. Mr. Ransome is an Englishman chock full of 
British sentiment, opinions and what not, and on all occasions 
the lion roars. His intense love and zeal for his native country 
often lead him astray when discussing the future outcome of the 
Far Eastern question. England is always in the right, uphold- 
ing justice and freedom ; Russia ever in the wrong, an exemplifi- 
cation of all that is wicked and evil. For instance let us quote a 
few sentences. ‘‘It has been proved past argument that Russian 
influence in the Far East is not of a civilizing nature.’’ And 
while holding the Russians in absolute contempt and informing 
us again and again that England can and will crush the upstart 
we find the following: ‘‘ Recent politics have shown us that 
Russian influence is extending in that part of the world. Hold- 
ing Port Arthur and Talien-Wan as she does, and pursuing a 
bullying policy at Peking, backed up with the practical menace 
of a huge military force as near to the Corean and Chinese 
frontiers as she can place them, and with powerful diplomatic 
agencies in Corea and China, we may look in the not far-off 
future to the undisputed preponderance of Russian influence in 
Corea, unless Great Britain and Japan take measures to prevent 
such a catastrophe.’’ As an Englishman, Mr. Ransome holds 
that the first and paramount duty is to crush and annihilate 
Russia. To do so he would make use of Japan as a catspaw to 
pull British chestnuts from the fire. He would have us believe 
that this would be for the great good of Japan. Truly a fine 
plan for Great Britain. If England and Japan were successful 
all might be well, but if unsuccessful where would Japan find 
herself? At the mercy of Russia, for England has never cared 
to suffer to any considerable extent in defense of an ally. Mr. 
Ransome, letting his day dreams run riot for the edification oi 
his readers, remarks: ‘‘I believe that so far as the Mterests of 
various countries can be the same, those of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan are, and must be, for many years to 
come, identical so far as a Far Eastern policy is concerned ; for 
those three powers are alone in disapproving of the dismember- 
ment of China, and in respecting international law in that part of 
the world. A triple alliance of these three nations would be 
invaluable in the interests of Far Eastern commerce and peace.’’ 
But from such an alliance who would benefit and who reap the 
harvest? England, of course, while the United States and Japan 
to an even greater extent paid the bill. 

When not dealing with foreign politics the author’s position 
is unassailable and his book a delightful and interesting one. 
His defense of the Japanese people from the unjust and false 
attacks of the tourist author and others is an honorable and 
worthy effort. The habit of foreign visitors to Japan seems to 
have been to visit one or two treaty-ports and by them judge all 
Japan. ‘‘ There is a treaty-port proverb’’ says our author, “‘ to 
the effect that Japan is a country where the flowers are without 
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perfume, the birds without song, men without honor, and the 
women without virtue.’’ Come to think of it is not this just 
about what we have accustomed ourselves to believe? Mr. Ran- 
some would say to such defamers of Japan and Japanese: ‘‘ Judge 
not lest ye be judged.’’ He charges much of the immorality and 
disgusting to the presence and encouragement of the very 
foreigners who hold Japan up as a nation of reprobates and a den 
of iniquity, As conclusive proof of this we have but to go from 
the haunts of the foreigner to the interior of the islands there to 
find the inhabitants living peaceful, happy and moral lives. The 
disgusting sights witnessed at the treaty-ports of Japan result 
simply from a catering to the low and debased tastes of the 
European. A people permitting such immorality to exist within 
its towns surely cannot be a good or noble one! Granted, but as 
the author asks is not this same condition of affairs to be found 
in London and New York? 

It has long been an established proverb that the Chinese 
merchant’s word is as good as his bond, but that the Japanese 
know no such thing as commercial integrity. Our author devotes 
several pages to disputing this, but with poor success, his argu- 
ments only attempting to damn the Chinese while excusing the 
Japanese. In the chapter on the Prospects of Christianity in 
Japan, it is interesting to find his views coinciding almost ver- 
batim with those held by other eminent authorities. He says: 
‘*The present state of Christianity in Japan is at once a painful 
and an unsatisfactory subject to write about. One of the leading 
Japanese journals recently stated that ‘when Christianity first 
came to Japan it was warmly welcomed ; in after-years it was 
bitterly opposed; and, at the present day, it is treated with 
indifference.’ And there is no doubt that this short sentence 
accurately sums up the state of affairs.’’ Christianity was 
welcomed at first because the Japanese thought that the religion 
of their instructors must be a good one and because they had to 
accept it or go without the knowledge they required from the 
foreigner. Once they became sufficiently self educated they 
threw off the Christian religion as an incubus. This state of 
affairs can be directly charged to the doors of the missionaries 
who saw fit to make the religion of Christ a subject of contro- 
versy and dispute to such an outrageous extent as to disgust the 
Japanese. Then too their lives were not always model ones. 
As a result there is no interest in Christianity displayed by the 
Japanese and Mr. Ransome says, ‘‘ one may safely say that there 
is not one [Christian] in every 100,000 of the population.’’ 

The chapters on the development of Japan along commercial 
and industrial lines are especially interesting to those who fear 
the competition of the yellow race with the white, Our author, 
however, has no fears in this direction and cites the decided 
advance in the rate of Japanese wages as a sure barometer of what 
is to be expected. Low wages in the East will soon be a thing 
of the past as he sees it. 

In the distant future he looks for a Chinese-Japanese alliance 
that will be dangerous to European peace and prosperity. This 
is a view also held by all conversant with far Eastern politics. 

The book is handsomely bound and printed, and the reader 
regaled with many exquisite pictures of Japan and Japanese life. 


** 


Horny Fisted Sons of Toil. 

Differences. By HERVEY WHITE. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

It is not without a little diffidence and some reluctance that 
we take up the discussion of this book. We say reluctantly, for 
the world will almost surely laugh at and condemn Mr. White’s 
effort, This we cannot doand we therefore find ourselves sailing 
against the wind as it were. With diffidence, for we like not to 
think the world’s judgment in error at the same time we claim 
for ourselves infallibility, Still, with the courage of our convic- 
tions and in the firm belief that the future will vindicate our 
judgment, we will speak the truth as it is given us to see. 

‘* Differences’’ is a story of labor’s daily life in Chicago. 
Mr. White is beyond question in close touch with the subject 
of his work, and his evident purpose is to enlighten the great 
body of the well-to-do to an appreciation of the vicissitudes and 
hardships of the ‘ horny fisted sons of toil?’ He knows the lab- 
orer so well that he has come to love and feel for him as a father 
for the children of his heart. And with it all he is not blinded 
by this love to the many failings of the class about which he 
writes. But knowing the truly terrible and unrelenting struggle 
that labor is forced to wage to earn even the poorest livelihood, 
and understanding the brutalizing effect of such an existence on 
the mind and heart of man, Mr. White can overlook and forgive 
much that he who understandeth not can and will not. As we 
read this book, at first we do not grasp its real strength and 





realize its greatness, but as we turn the pages slowly and with 
understanding, the story grows upon us bit by bit, until with 
eyes brimming with the unbidden tear we put the finished book 
from us, resolved in the future to live a better and truer life, to 
do our little toward the upraising and comfort of our less fortu- 
nate struggling fellow-men. ‘To the wealthy and purse-proud, 
Mr. White’s book will not be pleasant reading, but for their own 
material advantage we urge upon them a perusal of the volume. 
In this connection the following stanzas from the gifted and 
glowing pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox will not be amiss : 


Let the land usurpers listen, let the greedy-hearted ponder, 

On the meaning of the murmur, rising here and swelling yonder, 
Swelling louder, waxing stronger, like a storm-fed stream that courses 
Through the valleys, down abysses, growing, gaining with new forces. 
Yes, I hear the people calling through the nighttime and the daytime, 
Wretched toilers in life’s autumn, weary young ones in life’s Maytime— 
They are crying, they are calling for their share of work and pleasure, 
You are heaping high your coffers while you give them scanty mea<‘ure ; 
You have stolen God’s wide acres, just to glut your swollen purses— 
Oh, restore them to His children, ere their pleadings turn to curses! 


We look with confidence to see in the near future a further 
and more advanced piece of work from Mr. White, for he has 
launched himself on a sea from which there is no return. The 
people, justice itself, his own self esteem and respect must ever 
beckon and lead him on. 

* x 
Elizabeth Bar ett Browning. 
A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By LILIAN WHITING. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

It has been said that the picture of any public character’s 
life as seen through the eyes of an admiring friend is generally 
worthless, in that the tendency is to paint in the false colors of 
flattery. If this be true, then this study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning by Lilian Whiting is indeed a sorry and dismal failure. 
But in this conclusion we do not agree, for surely the student 
that goes into his work with enthusiasm and joy is in the very 
nature of things far better fitted to get at its heart than he who 
approaches the same subject with cold-blooded indifference, or 
perhaps real antagonism. Particularly is this so when the study 
is one of human life and personal characteristics. For who can 
be so well fitted to speak with authority, as it were, as he who 
has been in intimate and cordial relationship with the subject of 
the narrative, for to such it is possible to see and understand 
much that naturally would not arrest the attention of an 
unfriendly or indifferent writer. ‘To present a true picture of a 
man’s character it is necessary to be familiar with the little things, 
the daily occurrences of his life. We must see and know him 
under all conditions and circumstances, and unless we love and 
admire him this is denied us. So, if we desire to know and 
understand the man himself, we must study him as seen by the 
eyes of a known friend. 

Miss Whiting has done a labor of love in her study of Mrs. 
Browning. In Mrs. Browning she is sure she has found the 
ideal woman. Her love and admiration are unbounded and sin- 
cere, and in this book her enthusiasm is contagious. The scenes 
of Mrs. Browning’s life and work have been religiously visited 
by our author in her humble endeavor to discover the feelings 
and promptings that inspired this or that poem. And her work 
has been well done. The book is unquestionably one of distinct 
merit, and we feel that Miss Whiting has really mastered her 
subject ; that she has, through her labor, given to the world the 
best study of Mrs. Browning to be found outside of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s own personal letters. 

That Mrs. Browning was indeed one of the most beautiful, 
sympathetic and whole-souled of women has been gladly admit- 
ted by everyone at all conversant with her life and work. She 
was indeed an ornament to that most beautiful thing in all the 
world,—true womanhood. That she was truly great in the 
sight of God and man, her work bears ample and conclusive evi- 
dence. Throughout her entire life a hopeless invalid, and denied 
many of the great blessings of mortal life, she was with it all 
always contented, never complaining, happy in her work, and 
willing at any time to sacrifice herself for the good and pleasure 
of others. It is no wonder that Mrs. Browning’s work has won 
for her such a devoted and constantly increasing host of admirers 
and worshippers. It seems only fitting that we should permit 
one of them to speak for her. Miss Whiting says: 


“It is a striking fact that although Mrs. Browning was an invalid and a 
recluse—the latter as the inevitable result of the former—she was never 
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morbid, never awry in her attitude toward life. It is the more remarkable, 
when one realizes the intensity of her nature, the profound sorrow that had 
come into her life, whose expression she has made immortal in ‘ De Pro- 
fundis,’ and when, too, the apparent monotony of the future enveloped 
her. But no atmosphere is impenetrable to spiritual perception; and 
from the time we see Mrs. Browning as a child, with the golden light of 
the oriel window falling on her brown curls, touching them with gleams of 
gold, until she fades from our sight, amid the purple shadows of the Arno 
and the watching Apennines, we see her as a spirit passing. * * * It was 
this high and intense spiritual quality that saved Elizabeth Barrett (Brown- 
ing) from her relapsing into nervous, exacting, selfish invalidism. She 
lived in the air of high harmonies ; and because of this, determined and 
made possibie by this fact alone, came that beautiful opening of her 
secluded life into the regions of infinite enchantment where love was to 
lead her. She was interested in everything that made for the progress of 
humanity. * * * Mrs. Browning was always, as the French term it, 
‘ Degagee’ to a wonderful extent. Kate Field alluded to this quality when 
she said regarding conversations with Mrs. Browning, ‘ Yourself, and not 
herself, was always her interest.’ Although she could rot in those days 
have already been regaled with Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s excellent advice 
to look up and not down, and out and not in, she yet realized its spirit in her 
daily life. * * * Mrs. Browning’s philosophy was always tbat of close 
and natural relation between God and man. She had no sympathy with 
the belief that would separate the material and the spiritual gi/ts.”” 


In her own words Mrs, Browning shows herself to us in the 
following letter to her blind tutor, Mr. Boyd, in which she says: 


“* Be indulgent to me so far as you can when it appears to you that I 
sink far below your religious standard, which must be oftener than you 
remind me. Also it certainly does appear to my mind that we are not, as 
Christians, called to the exclusive expression of Christian doctrine, either 
in poetry or prose. All truth and all beauty and all music belong to God. 
* * * T would not lose a note of the lyre, and whatever He has included 
in His creation I take to be holy subject enough for me.” 


Kate Field, a very intimate friend of Mrs. Browning for 
some years, says: 


‘‘To those who loved Mrs. Browning (and to know her was to love 
her) she was singularly attractive. Hers was not the beauty of feature; it 
was the loftier beauty of expression. * * * Mrs. Browning’s character 
was well nigh pertect. Patient in long suffering, she never spoke of herself 
except when the subject was forced upon her by others, and then with no 
complaint. She judged not, saving when great principles were imperilled, 
and then was ready to sacrifice herself upon the altar of right. Forgiving 
as she was to be forgiven, none approached her with misgivings, knowing 
her magnanimity. * * * Her Christianity was not confined to church 
and rubric, it meant c7vi/ization.’’ 

* 
A Resurrected Poet of Nature. 


Poems of Nature and Life. 


By JOHN WITT RANDALL. Edited by Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Boston : 


George H. Ellis. $3. 


The ‘joys of poets are secret, as are their thoughts. Few 
can imagine the beauties they see and few thoroughly compre- 
hend them. Some thoughts expressed by some great poets have 
never been revealed, and consequently some poets have been but 
imperfectly understood and many others hardly at all. What 
the reader appreciates, first of all, is simplicity either in thought, 
style or rhyme—and above all originality. Coincidence of 
circumstances has rendered the two great English speaking 
countries, England and America, the real interpreters of 
‘* Nature’s own sweet Language.’’ In the former, William 
Wordsworth stands as the exponent of the poetry of Nature. His 
style, his simplicity and charm of diction has so far found few 
imitators, and when imitated the fact can at once be detected. 
Washington Irving, the American, is the second. While the 
one swung the sceptre of the muse over this domain, the latter 
entered it as the prince of English prose. To imitate his style of 
writing, his unique way of description, simply means to spoil 
English. Both have become and will remain famous ; both are 
considered as interpreters of nature in her perfection, because of 
their intense love for and their worship of her; both have read 
and understood her as indeed few others have ever succeeded in 
doing. And now another, an American, has further and quite 
successfully enriched the volume of ‘‘ poems of nature.’’ 

John Witt Randall, who is here presented to us by his 
biographer as the pioneer of the ‘‘ Ethical Movement ;’’ or, as he 
calls him ‘‘ the ethical pioneer of his generation,’’ is truly a poet 
of moral life and shows himself such in the truest sense of its 
meaning. His poetry represents the ethical religion of our day. 

Some men are little known and less appreciated during their 
lifetime, as was Wordsworth, for instance, This seems to have 





been the fate of Randall, who was but little known during his 
life, but whose worth and whose messages to men deserve to be 
remembered, just as his poetry should be more read and as a 
result appreciated. The generations to come, let us hope, will 
do what the present has neglected and give him that credit which 
so fairly belongs to him. That which makes his poetry so truly 
charming and characterizes it especially is its strict simplicity, its 
severe and even strength of thought. Then, again, the truth, 
the virtues, the ethical ideas embodied therein and which tend 
toward the perfecting of man from and in a moral point of view 
mark it. Quite a number of sweet thoughts we find here 
expressed in many a beautiful poem. Those of his poems 
deserving special mention are: ‘‘ The Two Temples,’’ ‘‘ Ideal 
Love,’’ the three parts of ‘‘ Metamorphoses of Longing,’’ and 
several quite strong poems in the chapter ‘‘ Consolations of Soli- 
tude,’’ such as ‘‘ Ode of Truth,” “‘ The Poet and His Great 
Poem,’’ and ‘‘ Ode to Conscience,’’ which concludes as follows : 


Thou governest all—the sailor and the wave, 

The soldier in his tent, the hermit in his cave, 

The conquerer at his feast, the mourner at his grave. 
Thou reignest in heaven, the archangels worship thee, 
Twin child of Love first-born of Deity ! 

No seraph from thy face so far can fly, 

But thou will fix and hold him with thine eye, 

Wilt find him out in the most secret place,— 
Where’er he turns, he must behold thy face. 

Thou art o’er all, in all, throughout all Time and Space ; 
And, if this earth and the sweet light of day 

E’er in chaotic darkness melt away, 

Thy deep low voice, ’mongst the celestial spheres, 
Will still sound on throughout the unending years. 
There wilt thou dwell the immortal hosts among, 
Uttering thy runes severe in deathless song, 
Falsehood from truth unravelling, right from wrong. 


Randall’s poems are long, and it seems he is often incapable 
of a short, light and more graceful vein. But once the reader 
enters the spirit of his verse, once the ice is broken, he certainly 
cannot fail to enjoy the beauties of thought, the charm language 
which characterizes these poems of nature, long though they be. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first 230 pages are 
strictly devoted to a sketch of the Randall family. Edited by 
his classmate and friend, this book is a splendid memoir of the 
poet, who was born in Boston, November 6, 1813, and died at 
Roxbury, Mass., January 25, 1892. In the extensive corre- 
spondence here given the poet’s life and character is interestingly 
exhibited. Randall is a great-grandson of the revolutionary 
patriot, Samuel Adams. He lived a life of usefulness and love 
for his fellow-man ; more, however, in the sense of an observer 
than as a man of positive action. His home was Boston, where 
we find his name perpetuated in a variety of bequests to quite a 
number of institutions of learning and charity. 

The second part of this voluminous book contains the poems, 
covering about 330 pages. The volume is beautifully printed and 
bound, and is ornamented with two fine engravings of the poet. 
Whether or not he will find followers of his ethical ideas right 
now in our very age is hard to foretell ; whether or not his poetry 
will find the reception it merits is a matter of the future alto- 
gether, but his poems deserve high and true appreciation, and 
will undoubtedly touch a responsive chord among those who love 
poetry, among those who love nature, who draw inspiration from 
nature—lovers of nature and children of the muse, such as was 
John Randall himself. 

* 


The Irrepressible fir. Dooley. 


Mr. Dooley In the Hearts of His Couutrymen. Boston: 
& Co. $1.25. 


The far famed, much admired and always irrepressible Mr. 
Dooley again arrests our attention in this, his latest book. While 
admitting the unquestioned mother wit and delicious humor that 
our author, Finley Peter Dunne, conveys in his writings, it is 
not without a little, we might say great, surprise that we notice 
the universal and unstinted praise with which they have been 
received by the American public. Seldom, if ever, has any author 
at one bound attained to such general favor, and never perhaps 
has anyone done so without bringing down upon his head the 
adverse criticism of the many envious and angry critics, until the 
advent of this Chicago editor. This is so by reason of his remark- 
able and ever present jolly good humor. He seemingly never 
tires of making light of the most serious matters; no man, how- 
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ever great, can escape his daring pen. And then, how can one 
be angry with such a droll fun maker, for as the old maxim has 
it, ‘it takes two to make a quarrel,’’ and it would be utterly 
impossible for Mr. Dooley to give way to anger. Still, at times 
his wit is decidedly daring and audacious and in the natural order 
of things his shafts will wound too deeply, to be forgotten, the 
thin skin of some notable. As an example of our meaning we 
will quote from his remarks on Rudyard Kipling : 


‘***T think,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘th’ finest pothry in th’ wurruld is wrote 
be that frind iv young Hogan’s, a man be th’ name iv Roodyard Kipling. 
I see his pomes in th’ pa-aper, Hinnissy; an’ they’re all right. * * * 
There was wan that I see mintioned in th’ war news wanst in a while,—th’ 
less we f’rget, th’ more we raymimber. That was a hot pome an’ a good 
wan. What I like about Kipling is that his pomes is right off th’ bat, like 
me con-versations with you, me boy. He’s a minyit-man, a r-ready pote 
that sleeps like th’ dhriver iv thruck 9, with his poetic pants in his boots 
beside his bed, an’ him r-ready to jump out an’ slide down th’ pole th’ 
minyit th’ alarm sounds. * * * He’s prisident iv th’ Pome Supply 
C.mpany,—fr-resh pothry delivered ivry day at yr’er dure. Is there an 
accident in a grain illyvator? Ye pick up ye’re mornin’ pa-aper, an’ they’se 
a pome about it be Roodyard Kipling. Do ye hear iv a manhole cover 
bein’ blown up? Roodyard is there with his r-ready pen. ’Tis written iv 
Cashum-Cadi an’ th’ book iv th’ gr-reat Gazelle that a manhole cover in 
anger is tin degrees worse thin hell.’ He writes in all dialects an’ anny 
language, plain an’ fancy pothry, pothry f’r young and old, pothry be 
weight or linyar measuremint, pothry f’r small parties iv eight or tin a 
specialty. What’s the raysult, Hinnissy? Most potes I despise. But 
Roodyard Kipling’s pothry is aisy. Ye can skip through it while ye’re 
atin’ breakfuss an’ get a c’rrect idee iv th’ current news iv th’ day,—who 
won th’ futball game, how Sharkey is thrainin’ f’r th’ fight, an’ how many 
votes th’ prohybitionist got f’r gov’nor iv th’ State in Texas. No col’ 
storage pothry f’r Kipling. Ivrything fr-resh an’ up to date. All lays 
laid this mornin’.”’ 

Mr. Dooley had beiter take care ere the worm turn and sting 
him. The Englishman’s reputation is too great to be so care- 
lessly handled as if it were naught but of the common kind. To 
our own mind Mr. Dooley grows a little tiresome now and then. 
A little of his wit and humor goes a long way, and to be appre- 
ciated fully we should take his delicacies in small measure lest we 
sicken of them. His dedication is one of the richest bits in the 
whole book and we therefore poach from it in full: ‘‘ To Sir 
George Newnes, Bart., Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, and other publishers who, uninvited, presented Mr. 
Dooley to a part of the British Public.’’ 


* 


Puerto Rico as a Field for American Enterprise. 


Puerto Rico. Its Conditions and Possibilities, By W1LL1AM DINWIDDIE. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


A careful, calm and judicial account of Puerto Rico and its 
inhabitants is indispensable now that the island has come under 
the sheltering wing of the American Eagle, for following closely 
on the foot-steps of our military invasion has commenced the 
descent of a much greater body of men—the American of all 
classes in search of wealth and fortune. From the acquisition of 
the island our daily press has done all that type could to adver- 
tise its charms and publish the great opportunities that are within 
the grasp of any enterprising man if he will but stretch forth his 
hand. As is often the case the writers of the attractive story 
take but little trouble to ascertain the truth and accuracy of their 
data, but unhesitatingly and brazenly turn in their hurried 
‘‘copy’’ that next day will be taken as the gospel truth by the 
majority of the newspaper’s readers. In this way the public is 
educated day by day until the greedy and ever unsatisfied 
appetite forces countless numbers to drop business and leave 
family and friends in a mad rush for easily acquired wealth. 
People do not weigh with any care the stories that appear in the 
daily press, on the contrary it is remarkable to see with what 
child-like innocence they swallow the awful stories served up as 
truth by the ‘‘ penny-a-liners.’’ 

It is therefore with unusual and profound satisfaction we 
note the publication of books dealing with the conditions in 
Puerto Rico as they are and as they most probably will be in the 
near future. Without exception the several authors are agreed 
on the main facts and all bear witness to the many dangers that 
beset the would-be American settler. With capital the induce- 
ments are many and great, but for him who goes with only the 
strength of body and spirit we but echo the general warning 
when we say, beware. On this point Mr. Dinwiddie remarks : 


“* Puerto Kico isa veritable desert for the poor man to-day, unless he 
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goes there with some definite commission to execute. Just at present 
there are few things which the American can do in the island, sufficiently 
remunerative to furnish him with the staff of life; one of these is to enlist 
as a recruit in the army at $15 a month, and another is to drive a govern- 
ment mule wagon at $40 a month and rations. There is nothing else in 
sigbt for him, unless he can speak Spanish, in which event he may become 
an interpreter for the army, or possibly, if he can mix drinks well, he may 
secure a position as bartender in one of the new saloons. I should like to 
emphasize the statement that now and for some time to come—until 
Congress adopts new laws for Puerto Rico, and American investors invade 
the island and create a demand for clever poor men—it is a good country 
for the impecunious to keep out of, however ambitious they may be. At 
San Juan and Ponce there are numbers of young Americans, who rushed, 
hot-headed, into this supposed promised land, and who are slowly but 
surely wearing out their shoe leather, with no immediate prospect of 
replacing it, in the search for openings which will build them a fortune.”’ 


Not a very inviting prospect this, but one to be taken well 
to heart by those who contemplate starting life anew in a new 
country and among an as yet foreign people. Mr. Dinwiddie 
holds forth brighter prospects for the man with capital than have 
other careful students, and we are disposed to believe he is a 
little over sanguine in many of his conclusions. But even he 
does not look for any remarkable returns on money invested, 
even though the business be conducted under the immediate eye 
of the investor. Still, conditions may have changed much and 
for the better since the departure of the Spanish army. The book 
before us was written from personal observations of the author 
and from data collected by him during a two months stay in the 
island just after the evacuation. A comparison between the 
present work and the excellent book by Mr. F. A. Ober would 
prove highly interesting, for on minor points the two men hold 
many divergent opinions. One of the most gratifying things we 
learn from a perusal of Mr. Dinwiddie’s book is the warm and 
open-hearted reception our people are receiving on all sides from 
the natives. Our author does not look for the slightest trouble 
with our new citizens if we but treat them fairly and as fellow 
men, and we infer he thinks all reports to the contrary are 
fostered and published by dissatisfied soldiers in our army of 
occupation, 

As an all round attractive and interesting book on Puerto 
Rico this is by all odds the best yet published. The author 
understands the art of combining personal narrative with good 
solid information in such a way that never once does the account 
drag or weary, His accounts are always bright and attractive, 
and often highly picturesque, especially when he gives way to 
the wonderful and remarkably fairy like beauty of the little isle. 
He understands and loves nature. The pictures from photo- 
graphs taken by the author are really exquisite and together with 
the striking cover and splendid workmanship on the part of the 
publishers are decidedly a feature. The book sadly lacks the one 
thing to make it a complete work, and that is a good, handy 
map. How such a necessary thing could have been overlooked 
is difficult to understand when we recall with what great care the 
work has been put together. 


*L* 


A Trio of Books for Students. 


Geschichten und Maerchen. (Stories and Fairy-tales ) Compiled and Edited 
by LILLIAN FosTER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents 


Stille Wasser. (Still Waters.) By ANNA VON KRANE, HANS HOFFMAN and 
ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Dr. 
W. Bernhardt. Same publishers. 35 cents. 


Andromaque. By JEAN RACINE. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Benjamin W. Wells. Same publishers, 30 cents 


Three charming, useful, interesting and instructive books 
are these latest educational productions of Heath’s ‘‘ Modern 
Language Series’’. The first book of ‘‘German Tales and 
Stories’’ is certainly a step in the right direction. Many 
books there are for more advanced students of various subjects. 
None, however, has been published for such a purpose, in such a 
way. This book will not only find a great many friends among 
the young and the beginners in the study of the German 
language (who, as a rule, are more than happy when they are 
able to read and understand a little story, or whatever it may be, 
in a foreign language) but it will certainly have a good sale, be- 
ing a book much needed in the market. Miss Lillian Foster, 
who is an instructor in German in the Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has certainly made a good selection. But in two 
other ways also she has shown excellent judgment and deserves 
to be highly commended. First, for printing the earlier part of 
the book in English type, and beginning with German type only 
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10th Thousand 


Four Dainty Pocket Volumes. Oorded C eth, Gilt 
Tov. 40 Oents Each. 


“ Full of pith and timeliness.”— Outlook. 

‘‘A mine of pithy sayings.’’—Congregational:st. 

“Compiled wisely and of the most precious 
matter.”’—Foston Courter. 

‘‘Nothing could be happier in conception or 
more simply artistic in execution than the ‘ Nug- 
get’ series of little volumes issued by Fords 
Howard & Hulbert.”— Philadelphia Cail. 


NATURE’S MIRACLES: Familiar Talks 
on Science. By Prof. ELIsHA GRay. 
Vol. I. WoRLD-BUILDING AND LIFE: 
Earth, Air and Water. Handy vol- 
umes, 4% x 6% cloth, 60 cents. 


DORSEY THE YOUNG INVENTOR: A stir- 
ring Story for Boys. By EDwarp S. 
ELLIs, author of ‘‘ Boy Pioneer Series,’’ 
‘*Deerfoot Series,” etc.  Jilustrated. 
Cloth, decorated, $1.25. 


IN MEMORIAM—De Luxe. Superbly illus- 
trated by HARRY FENN. Silk, $350; 
cloth, $2.25. 


THE HOLY FAMILY: A Christmas Medi- 
tation. By AMoxy H. BRA ForRD, D D. 
Two illustrations from Murillo. Cloth, 
decorated, 50 cents. 


AUCASSIN AND NI°OLETTE. A MS. 
Song-Story of the XII. Century ‘This 
pearl of medizval literature so exquis- 
itely reset.” EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 
16 illustrations. New edition. Flexible 
vellum cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$1.00. 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


47 E. 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


HENRY T. COATES & CO. 


SOME 

COLONIAL MANSIONS, 

And those Who Lived in Them. With 
Genealogies of the Families Men- 
tioned. First and Second Series. 


Edited by THomAS ALLEN GLENN, Illustrated 
with 20 full-page photogravures and over 300 
half-tone illustrations, 


Two volumes, small quarto, cloth, 
gilt tops, with cloth jackets,each, . $5.00 


Two volumes, small quarto, half-blue 
Levant Morocco, gilt tops, each, 


ENGLAND, 
PICTURESQUE AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. By 
Jog. Cook. With SO) photogravures and a 


10.00 


map. Twovolumes. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt tops,inabox, .......-. $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops,.... . 10.00 
Edition de Luxe. Limited to 150 copies, 

Gy. 26 vee enw eee ue 10.00 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES 
IN GREECE. 


By J. P. MaHarFy. With 30 photogravures and 
amap. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt top,.... 
Full polished calf, giltedges, ... 7.00 


RUP. RT’S AMBITION. 


By HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
elton: i... 


12mo, cloth. illus- 
$1.25 


THE WHITE BEAVER. 


By HARRY CASTLEMON. 
a 


12mo, cloth, illus- 


duaterateneas $1.25 


THE SECRET OF COFFIN 


| ISLAND. 


By EpwarpD §S. E-tis. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 


$1.25 
IRON HEART, WAR 
CHIEF OF THE IROQUOIS 


By Epwarp 8. Etvis. 1?mo, cloth, illustrated 


$1.25 
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in the second half, thus introducing it at exactly the right time, 
or when students can intelligently comprehend the construction 
of words as well as their meaning and have no longer any difficul- 
ty in deciphering letters; and further for selecting small stories 
which make the book more than interesting to students, who 
are beginners, beginners in more than one sense. Secondly, for 
dedicating her book to her students, which is not only pretty in 
itself, but shows the harmonious attachment of teacher and 
student that will not fail to interest the students of the school for 
whose benefit the book seems largely to have been written. 

In looking over the large number of beautiful tales contained 
in this book, one cannot help admitting that the German language 
is, after all, so well adapted and suited to tell little things ina 
beautiful and simple style, that it becomes, indeed, the language 
of description, of expression and sentiment. 

The second book, ‘‘ Stille Wasser,’’ is one which has been 
selected for the use of intermediate and more advanced classes. 
There are three stories, by various writers. The book answers 
every purpose of a school-book or a book purposely arranged for 
‘‘home-study.’’ It contains a thorough and complete vocabulary, 
and besides, about twenty pages of useful notes to aid students 
whenever they happen to meet difficulties. The three tales 
selected for this volume are to furnish illustration of the popular 
saying, that ‘‘still waters run deep.’’ Each from the pen of a 
celebrated German story-writer, these three stories will not fail 
to enchant every reader and student, not only with the highly 
interesting plots, but also with the excellent style and beauty of 
the language, the observation of which is sufficient to attract the 
attention of every student. 

The first story is a production of Anna von Krane, entitled 
‘*Solitaria.’’ The authoress is a lady of an old noble family, born 
in Darmstadt, and is said to have been a school-mate of Princess 
Elizabeth, of Neuwied, commonly known as ‘* Carmen Sylva,’’ 
the famous writer, who besides, is Queen of Roumania. Hans 
Hoffmann, the writer of the second story, ‘‘ Der faule Beppo”’ 
(the lazy Beppo), is not so fortunate as to be of noble birth, but 
is, nevertheless, considered one of the finest German humorists 
of the day. He is the son of a German parson, was born at 
Stettin and at present enjoys life, reputation, wealth and nature 
in the charming Harz-Mountain town, Wernigorode, at the foot 
of the Brocken. The selection and editing of each of the three 
stories comprised in ‘‘Stille Wasser’’ is the thoughtful and 
judicious work of the famous teacher and writer, Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt, who here as in his other books, has appended a most 
useful vocabulary and notes. Thus it becomes more and more a 
matter of fact, that Dr. Bernhard’s books, no matter what they 
may be, are considered by students not only the easiest to study 
from, but the most comprehensible and least difficult to under- 
stand and enjoy. 

What dramas are grander than the French? What name is 
more illustrious than that of Jean Racine? And what a treat, 
indeed, to read one of his masterpieces, made easy by an exten- 
sive introduction and valuable notes by a scholarly professor who 
knows one or two things about the French literature, and about 
Racine in particular! Throughout the present century, so tells 
Dr. Wells, Racine’s ‘‘ Andromaque’’ has been by far the most 
popular of French classical tragedies, and in the 230 years since 
its production, ‘‘ Phedre’’ alone has counted more performances 
on the French stage. For two reasons, therefore, it deserves 
special attention, first, for its special high merit as a drama of 
dramas, and again, because it claims the interest of the student 
and marks a turning point in the development of the French 
drama. The story of this drama, it will be remembered, intro- 
duces us in Epirus to four persons familiar to the classic poets : 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, known to Euripedes as Neopto- 
lemos ; his beloved captive, Andromache, once the wife of the 
great Hector, of Troy; Hermione, the famous daughter of 
Helen and Menelaus; and Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. 
The relations of these persons is in Racine as it was in Homer, 
Euripedes, Ovid, Virgil, and Seneca. 

Men dominate events, according to Racine’s tragedy. They 
are what they make themselves. Tragedy, however, demands 
that passion dominate will, and since Racine’s age accepted more 
readily the dominance of passion in women than in men, his great 
characters are nearly all women, and thus dates really from 
Racine ‘‘ The Empire of Women in Literature, at least in 
France.’’ Racine was born at Beauvais, France, December 22, 
1639, and died in Paris April 23, 1699. He was but twenty-eight 
when he wrote his great masterpiece, ‘‘ Andromaque,’’ for which 
he received about sixty dollars. It is considered to be an ideal 
classic and realistic tragedy ; it is written in the Alexandrine verse 
uf twelve and thirteen syllables. The French critic Brunetiere 


A fresh and original contribution to political economy.—SyYRACUSE HERALD. 


Pauperizing the Rich. 


By ALFRED J. FERRIS. 





In the short time since it appeared this book has been universally 
recognized by press and critics as opening a new chapter in the discussion 
between the classes and the masses, and as destined to have a wide 
influence upon public opinion. 

It contains a discussion of the merits and demerits of our social system which 
does not belong in any of the recognized classes. It is neither anarchistic nor 
socialistic, nor does it uphold the Single Tax, the Peoples party or the Free Silver 
propaganda; yet it contains an unsparing arraignment of the present régime, and 
proposes as a corrective a measure of reform which is not lacking in radicalism. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A very telling argument. —Springfield Republican. 

A smart bit of satire. —Spectator (London). 

It is not probable that any social economic book since Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution ” 

is worth, or will receive, the attention that ‘‘ Pauperizing the Rich” deserves for its 
clear thinking and originality —New York World. 
A wholesome critique on some conventional ideas both of charity and of justice. 

— Outlook (New York). 

Deserves the serious attention of economists. — Hartford Courant. 

A very readable, popularly-written discussion. . . . Interesting and suggestive. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

It is an ambitious and radical programme, but the author urges it with an inge- 
nuity and logic that are fascinating. . . . It is interesting and at the same time stimu- 
lating. —Fittsburgh Times. 
A thoroughly fresh and interesting discussion of our social and economic diffi_ 
culties. —Chicago Tribune. 





12mo, pp. 43a Cloth, $1.45. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, by the publishers. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


We have on hand a few copies slightly damaged in the binding, 
«therwise perfect, which we will send postpaid for 75 cents while the 
supply lasts. 


T. S. LEACH & CO., Publishers, 
29 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 











SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 

Edited by Stony Cotvin. Illustrated by Guerin & Peixotto. 2 vols, 8vo. $5.00 net. 

“ Stevenson’s Letters, of which we h.ve had such appetizing primeurs in the recent 
issues of Scribner's, will have perhaps as great interest on the purely literary side as 
any book to be found among the fall announcements,”—New York Evening Fost 

Santa Claus’s Partner The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann 

By TH »MAS NELSON PAGE. With illus- By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Profusely 
trations ia colors by W. Glackens, 12mo, illustrated by A. B. Frost, 12mo, $1 50. 
alan The Ship of Stars 

A Novel, by A, T. QuiLt ER-CouCcH (Q): 
With frontispicce. 12mo, $1.50. 





Pisherman’s Luck 
And other uncertain things. By HENRY 
VAN Dyke. With 13 full-page illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. $2 00. Dioaysius the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest 
On Trial By BLANCHE WILLIS HowARD (Mme. 
A Novel. by “Zack,” author of “Life von Teuf:!), 12mo, $1 50. 

is Life.” 12mo, $1.50. The Adventures of a Freshman 
The Powers at Piay By Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. Illus- 
Stories by BLiss PERRY. l2mo, $125, | trated. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Lion and the Unicorn Novels and Stories 
By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Illus- By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Olrve 
trated by H.C. Christy. 1i2mo, $1.25. leather edition, In six volumes, each with 
** The volume is delightful through and photogravure frontispiece. In limp 
through. Mr. Davis’s men and women | leather, gilt top. small I6mo, Sold only 
have hearts.”"—Boston Herald, in sets, Per set, $6.00 net. 


American Lands and Letters 


‘‘ Lesther-Stocking to Poe’s Raven.’” New volume. By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 
With 15) illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 

“A volume that will not only be welcomed by his thousands of old readers, but is 
likely to win more thousands of new ones for him.”—Mail and Express. 








The Trail of the Sandhill Stag 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. With 
eight full-page illustrations (one in color) 
and numerous marginal drawings by the 
author, Square 8vo, $1.50. 


Modern Daughters 


C -nversations with various American 
girls and one man. By ALEXANDED 
BLACK. Profuselv illustrated from photo- 


grapna, 8vo, $2 50 
Nooks and Corners of Old New York 
By CHARLES HEMSTREET. [Ilustrated 

by K. C. Peixotto. Square 12mo, $2.00. 
A Child’s Primer of Natural History 


By OLIveR HERFORD. Illustrated by 
the author. Small 4to. $1.25, 





Letters of Sidney Lanier 
Selections from his correspondeuce, 
1866-1881, With two portraits. 12mo, 
$2 00 
The Hostess of To-day 
By LINDA HULL LARNED, Prefu-ely 
illus rated by Mary Cowles Clarke. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Search-Light Letters 
By ROBERT GRANT. 12mo $1.50. 
‘*They are charmingly written, with 
their quaint humor ard delicate satire.” 
— Chicago 7imes-Herald, 


The Authority of Criticism 


And other essays. By Prof. WILLIAM 
P. TRENT. 12mo, $1.50. 
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says that ‘‘ there isa simplicity of means, an exactitude in precision 
in ‘Andromaque’ that has never been surpassed.’ There are 
incomparable depths and penetration of psychic analysis, and 
nothing in our modern literature, this critic thinks, is nearer per- 
fection than a drama of Racine. Dr. Benjamin W. Wells, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the University of the South, has 
edited the present book in a scholarly way. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 








Educational Nuggets. Gathered by JoHN R. Howarp. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 4» cents, 

This pretty little gem of a book, containing snatches of wis- 
dom and thought from the pens of Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, 
Herbart, Spencer, Harris, Butler and Eliot, is destined to take a 
worthy place beside the ‘‘ Don’t Worry’’ and ‘‘ Patriotic Nug- 
gets,’’ recently collected and published by Mr. John F. Howard. 
It has ever been Mr. Howard’s aim and wish to stimulate the 
interest of the great public in the writings of the world’s celeb- 
rities, and by so doing put them on the high road to nobler and 
finer things. ‘Thus we find ‘‘ the aim of this little group of dis- 
connected yet closely connected paragraphs on education is sug- 
gestiveness, inspiration and encouragement, and that especially 
for the training of right-minded men and women as citizens of 
our American republic.’’ A comparison between the ideas held 
by the ancient schools of Plato and Aristotle and those of to-day 
relative to the proper method of educating growing citizens is an 
interesting and instructive one. At the same time all teach that 
the best education, that which is the truest and goes the farthest 
is that which suggests the best method for the child to teach and 
guide itself. All hold that the instructor should simply direct 
his students that they may find and measure themselves as quickly 
as possible. One point about this book stands out glaringly, and 
that is the awful and almost ridiculous comparison it forces us to 
make when we find the ancients represented by philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle, and we poor moderns forced to rest content 
with such well-meaning but surely not perennially great persons 
as Butler and Eliot. Our author intended no such estimate, but 
we cannot help making it, and ‘‘ Oh, what a fall was there !’’ 


* ok 


Patriotic Nuggets. Gathered by JoHN R. HOWARD. 
Howard & Hulbert. 40 cents. 

The success won last year by the ‘‘ Don’t Worry Nuggets’”’ 
has led the publishers to present the above named little book, 
being a compilation from the public utterances and letters of a 
half dozen of our greatest Americans. In this book Mr. Howard 
endeavors to give a true insight into the noble and notable 
characters of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln 
and Beecher. When the painful lack of proper space is taken 
into consideration it is easy to see under what great difficulties 
Mr. Howard labored. We, however, much question the wisdom 
of attempting to present fair, reliable and proper quotations in 
such a small and limited compass. Surely it comes very near 
the height of folly to find the writings of Franklin reduced to 
some seventeen small pages, when everyone knows that the 
famous sayings of ‘‘ Poor Richard’’ fill a good sized volume 
without taking into account the many other and varied public 
writings and speeches of the great philosopher and statesman, 
Briefness is, of course, a cardinal virtue, often overlooked, in 
the art of writing, but we fear in this volume Mr. Howard 
goes too far and that the condensation is overdone. Still, it 
is a patriotic work and he who reads but a single page of the 
glowing and inspiring utterances of these historic men cannot 
fail to draw anew from the spring of patriotism that nourished 
and animated them, Ina mechanical way the book is at once 
dainty, beautiful and handy. 

* Uk 
Outlines of General History. By FRANK Moork COoLsy. 
American Book Co. $1.50. 

For the special purpose for which it was prepared this his- 
tory has much to commend it. Simple and direct of statement, 
and shorn of all ornamental verbiage, it is far more than a mere 
dry record of facts and dates—is indeed readable and of sustain- 
ing interest. The author has aimed to present a consecutive 
statement of general history of the European and affiliated peoples, 
from the earliest times down tothe present. This is a vast subject, 
difficult of satisfactory treatment in a space of some five hundred 
and odd average-sized pages, yet we think Professor Colby has 
accomplished the task with great success and shown good judg- 
ment in sifting the material which offered. The arrangement, 


New York: Fords, 


New York: 





The Future of the Ameri- 


can Negro. 
By BookER T. WASHINGTON. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Washington’s book (the first 
which he has published) may fairly 
be called the chief contribution to 
the discussion of a subject which 
more than any other is of vital im- 
portance to the American people. 
The whole problem is discussed with 
energy and frankness, in the best 
temper and in the most practical 
spirit. 

Differences. 


By HERVEY WuiTE. Price, $1.50. 

There has not been for years so 
notable a story of the relations be- 
tween the rich and the poor, or ever, 
perhaps, so genuine and forceful a 
study of life in the Middle West. 
The scene of the book is in Chicago, 
and its topic, so to call it, is work in 
a social settlement. Altogether it 
strikes a new note in American liter- 
ature. It is a novel which cannot 
be neglected. 


Things As They Are. 


By Botton HALL. Price, $1.25. 
A book which is bound to be a 


classic of reform literature. No- | 


where are ‘‘the roots of social wrong 
and the principles of social right’’ 


more convincingly displayed. The | 


second half of the book contains 
fifty of the pointed and amusing 
‘‘fables’’ for which Mr. Hall is so 
widely known. Professor Herron 


contributes a characteristic introduc- | 


tion. 


Women and Economics. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
STETSON. 


Price, $1.25. | 


‘“ Women and Economics’”’ is one | 


of the few American books that are 
making a world-appeal. It is every- 


where recognized as the bravest, | 


brightest, most original and readable 
book on women—what their relations 


are, and what their relations ought | 


to be, to society as a whole—that 
has ever been brought out. 


In This Our World. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
STETSON. Price, $1.25. 
A volume of verse that Mr. How- 
ells has called the best civic satire 
that America has produced since 
‘‘ The Biglow Papers.”’ 


The book is | 


delights in wit, humor, and deep 
feeling joined together in the service 
of a high moral purpose. With a 
photogravure portrait of Mrs. Stet- 
son, 


Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable. 


By Ernest Howarp Crossy. 
Price, $1.50. 
A volume of free, vigorous and 
inspiriting verse, applying to modern 
American life and thinking, a criti- 
cism derived from the highest stand- 
ards of the new feeling for a better 
social order. There have been few 
books lately honester or better worth 
while than Mr. Crosby’s. 


The Territorial Acquisi- 
tions of the United 
States. 


By EDWARD BICKNELL. 
Price, 50 cents. 
A brief historical review, giving 
impartially the circumstances of the 
successive acquisitions of territory 
which make up the present domain 
of the United States. 


Br.ef Memoirs of Eminent Americans, 


The Beacon Biographies. 


Edited by M. A. DE WoLFE HowE 


The most practical, convenient, 
readable and beautiful biographies on 
the market. Brief, well written and 
authoritative. Each volume has a 
photogravure portrait, a full chron- 
ology and a bibliography for further 
reading. 

The tollowing volumes are issued 
this fall : 

John Brown, by Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlin. 

Aaron Burr, by Henry Childs 
Merwin. 

Frederick Douglass, by Charles 
W. Chesnutt. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Mrs. 
James T. Fields. 

Thomas Paine, by Ellery Sedg- 
wick. 

The following were issued in the 


| spring : 


already a classic in its kind, and | 
should be read by every one who | 


Phillips B. ooks, by the Editor. 

David G. Farragut, by James 
Barnes. 

Robert E. Lee, by W. P. Trent. 

James Russell Lowell, by E. E. 
Hale, Jr. 

Daniel Webster, by Norman 
Hapgood. 


Many others in preparation. 


Price (in !'timp blue cloth) 75 cents each. 


These books may be had of ail dealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
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too, is good and the division of space very fair, tending, however, 
to increase as the period of time advances towards the present. 
For example, ancient history gets 43 pages; Greek, 47, and 
Roman, 70, while to the period subsequent to the discovery of 
America 223 pages are devoted. 

American history was purposely excluded from the work as 
more properly treated independently and also to allow greater 
freedom in dealing with that actually covered. For the same 
reason there has been considerable selection, the author wisely 
preferring ‘‘at some points rather to restrict his scope than to 
give a mere catalogue of events.’’ But bearing all this in mind 
it is rather surprising that he should have thought best to pass 
over one point. The Great Schism in the Catholic Church that 
occurred in the fourteenth century and was healed by the Council 
of Constance is described, but there is never so much as a refer- 
ence to earlier differences that culminated in 1054 in the final 
separation of the Greek from the Latin Church. which seems 
rather strange in view of the highly important bearing this event 
has had upon subsequent history. 

The sequence of events does not run quite evenly on page 
493, where the battle of Trafalgar is spoken of just before men- 
tion of Napoleon’s plan to invade England. There is no connec- 
tion made between the two, and the reader would never suppose 
that the former rendered the latter impossible. The dividing of 
certain proper names for correct pronunciation will be a great help 
to students, and might have been carried further to good advant- 
age. The maps and illustrations are all excellent and admirably 
suited to the text, but the index, so very important in a refer- 
ence work, is most stupidly arranged. 


* 
Method in Education. A Textbook for Teachers By Dr. Ruric N. 
RoaRK. New York: American Book Company  §r. 


If there is anything at all which ought to be done according 
to method, according to the best defined, most perfectly arranged 
and thoroughly established method in vogue, this something is 
‘« Education.’’ We have our methods as to our daily pursuits in 
life, we have our methods as to our meals, our seasonable fashion, 
our very occupation and the general habits of living. How much 
more important then must be the question: According to what 
principles should we educate the young, the rising generations 
which are to rule the world ? 

This problem has been and is a serious one ; it has occupied 
the best attention of the great minds of the first pedagogues in 
Europe, and fortunately for our youths, it begins to awaken par- 
ticular and serious interest —, the foremost educators of our 
own country as well. Dr. Ruric N. Roark, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy of the State College of Kentucky, has offered 
a sort of key to the solution of this grave and most serious social 
question. If this key is in miniature formas yet, let us hope that 
it will inspire other men and women to give their attention to this 
subject, and that in the course of time we will be able to offer to 
the world a method for the education of those who need it, which 
will not only teach how to read and write, but how to use the 
mind to think, how to elevate and promote every good ability 
within each human being. 

The book before us is especially designed for teachers’ 
reading circles, and for all those who take an interest in the 
school room. A point which deserves special credit is the 
freedom of the book ; there is nothing dogmatic, no arbitrary 
laying down of rules by which a teacher must go. It offers 
merely helpful advice, drawn from a wide experience with both 
teachers and pupils, giving now and then suggestive outlines, 
lesson plans, topics and examples in the various phases of school 
instruction. 

* Lk 
The Bushwhackers and Other Stories. 
Chicago: H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 


To Miss Mary N. Murfree, writing under the masculine 
appellation of Charles Egbert Craddock, is due almost wholly the 
true and beautiful picture of the simple and humble life led by 
the denizens of the Tennessee mountains, At first glance one is 
disposed to see little of interest or pleasure in a study of the 
sturdy but uneducated men and women who live out their lives 
without thought of the great outside world with its hurry and 
activity. But when we visit them with Miss Murfree, go with 
her through the Great Smoky Mountains, and look through her 
friendly and discerning eyes we begin to think, that perhaps, we 
might gladly give up much of our hard earned civilization with its 
encumbering troubles and embarrassments, and leaving everything, 
hasten to the deep fastnesses of the Tennessee mountains, there 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
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DREXEL BIDDLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
| LA STREGA. 


By OUIDA. 
Second thousand ready. Cloth, $1.50. 





A masterpiece in fiction. 


| AN ATLANTIC TRAGEDY. 


| By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
| His latest and best. Third thousand ready. Cloth, 75 cents. 


GILES INGILBY. 
By W. E. Norris. 
“Giles Ingilby springs into the full glare of celebrity within a week ; an achieve - 
ment hardly paralleled by Kipling himself.’”’"—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Author of ‘‘Dodo”"’ and ‘‘Mammon & Co.’’ 
‘‘The London rage.’’ About to be dramatized. ‘‘ Much the best work its author 
has written ’’—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 
‘‘ Destined to be one of the notable books of the century.” 
in a day. 


1,400 copies sold 


Cloth, $1.00. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. 
By A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE, F. G. S. A. 
Sixth Edition ready. Cloth, 75 cents. 


America’s Greatest Book. 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 


By Mayor-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 
Cloth, $2.50. 
A New Book ee every week, 


DREXEL BIDDLE, PuBLisHER, 


NEW YORE: PHILADELPHIA : LONDON : 
67 Fifth Avenue. Drexel Building. 22 Bedford St., Strand. 


Move Nov. tst to the building, 
428 South Foucth Street. 


WEBSTER'S ae J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
: “I commend it to all as the one great stand- 
a eh dorms Fe cats 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
DICTIONARY word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
: and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
ee : practical use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


"e nest WEG & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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+ fRaude Adams + 


FAA Beautiful Book, containing sixteen drawings of 
Miss MaupE ApAms, will be sent postpaid to any 
address, together with a handsome new catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated by Gibson, Remington, Wenzell, 
Abbey, Nicholson, Kemble, and others, printed in color 
containing full description of new fall books, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


R. H. Russell, | WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 
— 
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to find the quiet and relief which an overburdened brain demands. 
Read a few pages of Miss Murfree’s book and we will find the 
eye dancing in pure delight before the revealed beauties of virgin 
scenery passing before the vision. ‘Then too, the very simplicity 
and utter poverty of the people appeal to us, and we catch our- 
selves wondering how it is possible that here and unknown to the 
world men and women are living, working and dying as Christ- 
ians should. Much undeserved and cowardly ridicule has been 
cast on these, our fellows and countrymen, by gentlemen who 
know naught of what they say or write. ‘To such scoffers we 
would say: go among the people you so much belie and face to 
face with nature learn the lesson taught two thousand years ago 
of the value and beauty of charity. Miss;Murfree has mastered 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 





THE DUTCH AND 
QUAKER COLONIES IN 
AMERICA 


By JoHN Fiske. With8 Maps. Twovols. crown 

Svo, gilt top, $4.09 

This important work traces the causes which 
ied to the colonizing of New York by the Dutch, 
and Pennsylvania by the Quakers, and the 
gradual growth of these colonies to great power. 
The story is told with the remarkable clearness 
and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of 
American history as delightful as they are im- 
portant, 


CONTEMPORARIES 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author ef 

‘* Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2 00. 

The subjects treated in this delightful volume 
are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Lanier, ‘‘H. H ,’’ John Holmes, 
Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S.G Howe, etc. 


PLANTATION PAG- 
EANTS 


By JorL CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus an : Thimblefinger stories. Fully 
illustrated. Square 8vo, $2 60. 

This is a continuation of the delightful 
Thimblefinger stories. Sweetest Susan, Buster 
John, Drusilla, Aaron, and other well-known 
characters figure init. The book contains a tale 
of Brer Rabbit and the Goobers; describes the 
strange wagoner and his passenger, little Billy 
Biscuit; and is full of Mr. Harris's best, finely 
illustrated, 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION 


By EVERETT T. TOMLIN oN, author of “ The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.’’ With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, 

A capital story founded on the livesand heroic 
deeds of some of the humbler heroes of the 
Revolution against invading Britons and lawless 
Americans. 


THE HELPERS 


By FRANCIS LYNDE. 12mo, $1.50, 

This is a story of the New West of to-day. It 
deals with engineers, silver and gold mining, 
and love finds easy entrance. There is an un. 
commonly strong human interest in the story. 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of ‘ Caleb 
West, Master Diver,” “Tom Grogan,” etc. 
With illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smith’s new book contains eleven stories 
told with the dash, the practiced skill, and the 
dramatic effect of his other stories and novels, 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 


A stirring story of the ‘‘ Secret Service’ in Con- 
necticut during the Revolution, By Franx 
SAMUBL CHILD, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


ACENTURY OF SCIENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By JoHN Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of uncommon value and charm, con- 
taining papers on: A Century of Science; The 
Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and Purport ; 
E. L. Youmans; Sir Harry Vane; Francis Park- 
man ; Edward Augustus Freeman, etc. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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the vernacular of mountain Tennessee in a convincing and enjoy- 
able way that makes the book of far greater value than the 


stories themselves. 


* * 
a 


Pocket History of the American Navy and Naval Commanders. Compiled 
by CROMWELL CHILDE. New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. 25 cents. 


In the space of ninety-five large pages no less than two by two 
and a half inches we are given not only the history of the American 
navy, but biographies, accompanied by full page portraits, of all 
the commanders who have taken foremost place in the annals of 
our naval history. More, there are illustrations showing the 
insignia of rank and signal flags ; also comparative tables of the 
strength, etc., of the navies of the different nations. All this, 
in red, white and blue, and the easy prey of a quarter! What 
more could you ask? 

* x 
Invisible Links. By SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. §1.50. 


Miss Lagerlof has been characterized by some as the Swedish 
Sienkiewicz. It has been said she is doing for Sweden what the 
great Pole has and is doing for Poland and Russia. How any- 
one can liken her work to that of Sienkiewicz is indeed hard to 
see, as the Swedish authoress has but little in common with the 
Pole. She has never done, can never do, work of the stupendous 
power and worth of Sienkiewicz. The ability to move and sway 
great bodies of men is a rare one, hardly ever met with outside 
the ranks of the orator, but to Sienkiewicz it comes as a second 
nature. Never perhaps has any one man had the ability to throw 
himself so whole-souledly into his work as has the Polish patriot 
author. To compare his work with that of Miss Lagerlof is 
nothing less than ridiculous, the more so when it is understood 
that there is no basis for such comparison. The writings of these 
two northern authors are so utterly dissimilar that it would be 
nothing short of pure folly to attempt to measure the work of 
one by that of the other. The only likeness we are able to dis- 
cover is that hoth are inspired by the most lofty of aspirations, 
that both live and work for the benefit of their countrymen, that 
both teach the simplicity and beauty of nature and Christianity, 
and finally that both deplore and despise, as all honorable and 
noble souls must, the ignoble and small. ‘The world needs much 
of just such work as these two authors are giving us; there is a 
place for both for neither can do the work or fill the place of the 
other. 

Whatever Miss Lagerlof does bears the impress of her charm- 
ing personality and simple frankness. She is always most 
delightfully direct and open in the treatment of her subject and 
the reader naturally feels perfectly at home for he knows that he 
need look for no hidden meaning, for is he not in the hands of a 
friend? Miss Lagerlof’s style is her own and it constantly shows 
that courage and self assertion that all must have who try and do 
things according to their own ideas without thought of the 
world’s opinion. We are especially glad to welcome ‘‘ Invisible 
Links’’ for its educational feature. It gives an insight and real 
knowledge into the myths and folk lore of Sweden that should be 
of inestimable value to the student and most interesting to the 
general reader. The translation by Mrs. Flach shows evidence 
of great care and is worthy of the book. The book itself is in 
attractive and stylish garb and of handy and convenient size. 

* Uk 
A Modern Mercenary. By K. & HESKETH PRITCHARD (E. & H. Heron). 
New York: Doubieday & McClure Company. §1.25. 


This fascinating romance of an imaginary little kingdom 
somewhere in the heart of Europe, by Mrs. Pritchard and her son, 
is well worth the reading. The most exacting reader will be 
troubled to find fault with the easy and at the same time full- 
blooded characteristics of the narrative. The story is replete 
with a wealth of color rarely met with and is told in a spirited 
way throughout. The chief actors of the plot, bringing out the 
strength and nobility of the authors, are well worthy of closer 
acquaintance. While distinctly story book men and women, 
there is yet enough of the genuine Adam and Eve to permit the 
reader to meet and travel with them through the tale. The very 
fact that a book is of the fiction order seems to be ample excuse 
now-a-days for an author to unburden himself of all the wild and 
ridiculous vagaries that may enter his imaginative brain. Thus 
it has come to pass that in the generality of cases it is with quite 
other than pleasurable anticipations we pick up the modern novel. 
The reader’s intelligence runs great risk of being subjected to 
pure insult. We naturally expect and look for a certain amount 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LESSONS os THE WAR 


WITH SPAIN AND OTHER 
ARTICLES. 


By CaPTaIn A. T. MAHAN, author of “The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. (Iu preparation.) 

This new volume by Captain Mahan, the 
leading writer on naval warfare, will prove of 
great interest and value. Captain Mahan’s 
position as a member of the American Board cf 
Strategy, gave him exceptional opportunity for 
analyzing the events of the War with Spain and 
perceiving its meaning. 


KATE FIELD. A Record. 


By LILIAN WHITING, author of “After Her 
Death,” ‘‘The World Besutiful,” etc. Por- 
traits, l2mo, $200. 

In this important biography, Miss Whiting 
has endeavored to invest the narrative with the 
local atmosphere of the cities and periods in 
which Miss Field was so active and vital a factor. 


THE PURITAN AS A COLO- 
NIST AND A REFORMER. 


By Ezra Hoyt ByIneron, author of “The 
Puritan in England and New England.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

In this mew volume Dr. Byington makes a 
second important contribution to early American 
history. The topics are: The Pilgrim as a 
Colonist ; The Puritan as a Colonist ; John Eliot, 
the Apostle tothe Indians; Jonathan Edwards 
and the Great Awakening; Shakespeare and 
the Puritans. 


HISTORIC MANSIONS AND 
HIGHWAYS AROUND 
BOSTON. 


By SAMUEL AD4MS DRAkK8. Anew revised edi- 
tion of *‘Old Landmarks and Historic Fields 
of Middlesex.”’ With numerous iliustrations, 
including 21 full-page plates. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


UNDER THREE FLAGS IN 
CUBA. 


By GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE, Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Captain Musgrave was formerly an officer in 
the British service and afterwards became a cor- 
respondent for a prominent English paper, suf- 
fered imprisonment in Cuba, and narrowly 
escaped death several times. Arriving at Cuba 
with prejudices in favor of Spain, his sympathy 
was soon aroused for the Cuban patriots. whose 
sacrifices and heroic deeds are recounted in the 
pages of his book. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE 
OF NELSON. Popular Edi- 
tion. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. The Embodiment 
of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 


By CapTaINn A. T. MAHAN, With 12 Portraits 
and Plates in Half-tone and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Crown, 8vo, Cloth. 750 pages. 
$3.00. 


The reader will find in this book three things : 
an unbroken series of verified historical facts 
related in minute detail; a complete picture of 
the hero, with every virtue justly estimated but 
with no palliation of weakness or fault; and 
lastly a triumphant vindication of a thesis novel 
and startling to most, that the earth’s barriers 
are continental, its easy and defensible highways 
those of the trackless ocean. . . . Capt«in Ma- 
han has revealed the modern world to itself.— 
American Historical Review, July, 1899. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A 
COUNTRY. 


By EpwaRp EveRETT Harte. New Edition. 
l6mo. 50 cents. New Illustrated Edition. 
With pictures, by F. T. Merrill. 8vo. 75 cents. 


EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE’S WORKS. New 
Library Edition, Vols. III ,1V. 
and V. 


Ten Times One and Other Stories. The Brick 
Moon and Other Stories. Philip Nolan’s 
Friends, Each, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
254 Washington Street 
BOSTON 
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Cwo Books Worth Qwning 


LIBRARY EDITION JUST OUT 





By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. Late Librar- 
ian of the Astor Library. 8vo, illustrated, 
cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

‘‘A favorite of the thoughtful, the bookish, 
and the lovers of curious odds and ends, it is 
an inexhaustible magazine from whence to 
draw genial intellectual entertainment, and 
sharp provocatives to wholesome mirth and 
gayety."”— Harper's Magazine. 

“It is emphatically a book to buy,’”’—J. FY. 
Times. 


Evenings with the Sacred Poets 


A Series of Quiet Talks About the Singers 
and Their Songs. 

Bv FREDERICK SAUNDERS. With twelve 
full-paged illustrations; 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. 00. 

To all hymn lovers and to those interested in 
the literature of Hymnology this book appeals 
with force. The author has gleaned the wide 
field of ancient and modern lore, and his book 
isa most delightful one on a fascinating subject. 

The two in uniform binding (boxed) price 
$4.00 per set. 

For sale at all bookstores, or by the publisher. 


Thomas Whittaker 
2-3 Bible House 


Mitasams.._.NEW YORK 





Napoleon’s 
Tnvasion of 
Russia 


Hereford B. George 


Fellow of New College, Oxford 


(Author of Battles 
of British History) 


With two maps and five plans 

Demy, 8vo. $400. 

Presenting a full and clear ac- 
count of the greatest and most 
disastrous military undertaking in 
history. 

‘*There was room as he rightly 
judged, for a distinctively English 
account of the great invasion.” — 
Extract from page review, Nation. 


Hew Amsterdam 
Book Company 
hHEeW YORK 








of the fantastic and impossible, but on the other hand it is not 
complimentary, to say the least, to find ourselves treated as if 
mere children ready to swallow with avidity any dish the author 
may choose to serve. We are expected to follow him wherever 
he may lead even though the journey may destroy our self 
respect. If the authors of the present book hoid themselves 
well in hand their future is an assured one, for they have consid- 
erable and natural literary talent. However, there are several 
scenes in the present romance that go a little too far and we catch 
ourselves wondering if our authors are to fall into the usual pit- 
falls of the novelist. Still, the tale has the saving clause that it 
is so full of life and adventure as to keep the reader’s attention. 
In this way a story on the above lines is likely to win much pop- 
ularity, when the tale of uneventful, easy-going life would prove 
a failure. The constant change of scene blinds the reader to the 
many failings otherwise most apparent. Authors seeing this 
are apt to grow careless and lazy, as many modern stories bear 
ample witness. In this way the new departure of our romantic 
school of writers is to be deeply deplored, however much more 
entertaining and lively their stories may be. We have faith, 
however, that in a short time, when the newness and rawness 
has been worn off, our writers will come to recognize the wisdom 
of doing only good and substantial work. From the book- 
binder’s and printer’s point of view, ‘‘A Modern Mercenary ”’ 
is truly beautiful with its firm paper, black ink and tasteful 
cover. 
* 
The Trembling of Borealis. By PAUL D’ARGENTEUIL. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely. 


The book before us, appealing to the unrest so prevalent 
throughout our country to-day, is one of many attempts to write 
a sociological novel of present day conditions that will take the 
same place now that Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ did before the Civil War, and arouse the people of the 
present time as it did those of another. To such efforts we can 
but gay God-speed, regardless of the extent to which they suc- 
ceed, for of all that is noble, high and lofty, nothing can be more 
so than the work of a fellow man devoting his life to the sacred 
cause—the brotherhood of man. This book, by one writing as 
Paul D’ Argenteuil, a satireon our government and its officials, is 
in no sense a remarkable production, yet it tells some things in a 
way to bring them well home to the reader. 

ok 
Strong as Death. By Guy DE MAupassant. Translated by Teofilo E. 
Comba. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. $1.50. 


Turning the pages of this book recalls to mind the French 
author whose reputation and fame bid fair to equal, if not eclipse, 
that of the celebrated Balzac, when in the very prime of his 
years and intellect death intervened. Although somewhat cold- 
blooded if not brutal in the use of his pen, his family life shows 
this to have been a cloak to his real feelings, hiding a beautiful 
character and warm heart. Guy De Maupassant was a prolific 
and tireless writer who went straight to his point, laying bare 
the corrupt and festering spots of society boldly and without the 
slightest hesitation. Indeed, he has by this very candor given 
great offense to those who cannot bear to have unwholesome 
facts, however true, discovered to the searching light of the mid- 
day sun. So itis that his name has been much associated with 
those of the lowest and most debased type of sensational French 
writers. It is truly unfortunate that such an impression should 
gain credence, for if rightly weighed his efforts would have been 
highly beneficial as a remedy for the ills he so clearly sawand 
understood. Still, in some of his stories it must be admitted 
that Maupassant went too far in the matter of frankness, his 
medicine being, as it were, a little too heroic for the patient. De 
Bury, the French writer, pertinently remarks. ‘‘ Lotiisthe poet 
of romancers, Zola is the Darwinist, Maupassant the physiologist, 
the man of the amphitheatre, the surgeon who, after cutting 
through the outer envelope, carefully handles one nerve after 
auother, measuring, studying, weighing, appreciating the in- 
fluence of each upon the group, the reaction of the local phenom- 
ena upon the whole system. Like Bourget, Maupassant is the 
‘romancier-medecin’, the man of prompt diagnosis, the real 
exponent of his time, which is with us the age of science.’’ 

Maupassant unquestionably shows at his best in ‘‘ Piette et 
Jean’’ and ‘‘ Fort comme la Mort’’ (Strong as Death). We 
cannot read either of these two books without being struck with 
the powerful and master touch of the author. We feel at once 
within the presence of the man himself, and we must admit 
his strong and marked personality. His writing impresses us 
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WANAMAKER’S 


Books 

Standard books at low prices. 

Not meant for hoarders but for 
readers: plain clear type on fair 
paper, and simple but good bind- 
ing. 

Thackeray's Works, 10 vols., $2.90. 
Bulwer’s Works, 13 vols., $3.75 

Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales (Columbine 

edition) 5 vols. , $1.75. 

Charles Dickens’ Works, 15 vols., $4.25. 

Green’s Short History of the English People, 

2 vols., $1.50. 
Macaulay’s History of England, 5 vols., $1.40. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by Birrell, 
6 vols., $2.99. 

Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo, 8 vols., $1.35. 

Grosvenor’s Constantinople. Over 200 illus- 

trations—many full page—2 vols. , $2.25. 

Hugo's Les Miserables, 5 octavo vols., fully 

illustrated, $3.75. 

Hugo’s Novels, nearly 1,000 illustrations, 13 

vols., $7.50. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, library 

edition 3 vols., $1.50. 

Paani Dyce's text, 12 vols., handy size, 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 93 illustrations, 5 
vols., $1.90. 

Ruskin’s Practerita, 3 vols., $1.10. 

Book store, Thirteenth street. 

Tissot’s Life of Christ 

A most masterly series of pic- 
tures, colored and otherwise, illus- 
trating the four gospels, accom- 
panied by notes and explanatory 
drawings of details. 

4 vols: $30, $40, and $50,— 
according to binding—can be 
paid for all at once, or by joining 
the Wanamaker Tissot Club: 

First, acceptance as a member. 

Second, payment of $1. 

Third, $3 a month until the 
full amount is paid. 

Books delivered as soon as they 
come from the press. People are 
joining every day. 

Book store, Thirteenth street, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
30 volumes, $28.50; 250,000 

subjects; 23,700 pages; 10,643 
illustrations ; 671 maps. 

The American edition ; better 
than the English because it in- 
cludes subjects of particular in- 
terest to Americans, and is 
brought down to a more recent 
date—five volumes mote. 

These books are not perfect or 
you couldn’t have them at any- 
thing like the price. The imper- 
fection is: the margins are cut 
narrow in places, and in some 
cases interfere with the appear- 
ance of the page. The usefulness 
of the book is not in the least 
diminished. 

Book store, Thirteenth street, 


Everybody’s Shoes 

at a third or half and sometimes 
a little more less than the usual. 

Take elevator at Thirteenth 
and Market and go to the fourth 
floor—unless you’d rather get 
only a regular money’s-worth of 
our regular shoes. 

Men's, $1.50 to $2. 30. 

Women's, $1.70 to $3. 

Boys’, 80c to $1.50. 

Girls’, 80c to $1.40. 

Fourth floor, 


All these things can be bought by mail. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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9 
Par $ 
Vision 
AN ALLECORY 

Sic Semper Cyrannis ” 


BY 
NiCOLAI MIKALOWITCH 


Author of 


“Che Godhood of Man’’ 








‘* Chis is a powerfully written book.’’ 
—Th° Daily Mail and Empire, Toronto, Can. 


Published and for sale by 


Nicholas Michels 


1022 Chamber of Commerce 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Price 50 cents 


The equal if not “Quo Vadis” 


the superior of 





New Books and New Rditions 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The British Isles Through an Opera 
Glass 


By CHARLES M. TAYLOR, JR., author of 
‘*Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan,’’ With 
48 full-page illustrations, principally from photo- 
graphs, Crown 8vo, About 350 pages. Deckel 
edge paper. Cloth jacket, in box. Price, $2.00. 





Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials 


Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury 


By ARTHUR PENRHYXK STANLEY, D.D,, author 
of ‘Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey.” Entirely new edition with special cover 
design in gold. 12 full-page photogravure illus- 
trations, besides numerous half-tone plates and 
text illustrations. Complete in one volume, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, cloth jackets. Price, 
$83.00. Half calf, $6 00. 


Historical Memorials of Wesat- 
minster Abbey 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury.” 
Entirely new edition with special cover design 
in gold. 16 full-page photogravure illustrations, 
besides numerous half-tone plates and text illus- 
trations. 2 volumes. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, cloth jacket, Price, $6.00. Half calf, 
$12.00, 





with its depth of feeling, often passionate, and decided orig- 
inality. Seldom does the author let us see the great sweetness of 
his soul as in the following short sentence, which alone is worth 
the book itself: ‘‘ We love our mothers almost unknowingly, 
unconsciously, for it is as naturalas it is to live; and we fully 
realize how deeprooted that love is when we come to the last 
separation. No other affection can be compared to that, for 
all others are fortuitous ; this is from birth .’’ 
* + 
ZThe Scariet Woman. By JOSEPH HOCKING. New York : George Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd. $1.25. 


Within recent years it has been the exception rather than the 
rule to make use of the novel as a medium through which to fight 
the battles of religious belief. However, the present story is, 
when all has been said, a comparison between the religion of the 
Church of Rome and that of the Protestant. As might be expected 
the methods employed by the Catholic Church are bitterly con- 
demned. The author would have us believe that the influence of 
the Catholic is and has ever been to blight and destroy, while to 
the Protestant the great advance of mankind morally and intel- 
lectually is due. By his own words Mr. Hocking demonstrates 
that he himself is far from the progressive man he should be ; 
that he is in fact almost as great a bigot and conservative as those 
he so strongly inveighs against. Why it is that the matter of 
fact, clear-headed and fair-minded man must turn into an intol- 
erant and zealous bigot the very moment religious matters come 
up for discussion is at yet unanswered. But such being the case 
we must pass by much that would otherwise invoke serious 
denunciation. Thus while we sorrow at Mr. Hocking’s method 
of discussion, we are not surprised, for it is the method we are 
accustomed to. Read as a novel for the story only ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Woman’’ is not without considerable interest and pleasurable 
excitement. 

*,* 
Sea Drift. Poems by GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


To those who love poetry, not verse, but real, genuine poetry, 
this little volume will be a welcome guest. The author of ‘‘Sea 
Drift’’ is herself a lover of poetry and a lover of nature who 
understands how to appreciate the sea. Besides, coming from a 
true poetical stock, it seems she has inherited all the genius for 
producing sweet, melodious poetry. As a daughter of the 
well-known Channing, she has been all her life in poetical atmos- 
phere and environment. What wonder then, that she can so 
beautifully express herself in strains like these : 


The world is full of farewells! Is it so? 
Not to the dying alone, but to all 

Who feel the throbbing of the pulse of life 
Must these sad farewells fall. 


What makes Miss Channing’s poems more beautiful, in fact 
sweeter to the lover of poetry is the love, admiration and longing 
expressed throughout the book for the sea. ‘‘ Why go down to 
the sea in ships,’’ ‘‘ A quest of the Grail,’’ ‘‘O patient sun,”’ 
‘* On the shore,’’ ‘‘ Twilight,’’ ‘‘ Moonlight,’ ‘‘ Sea Thoughts,’ 
and many others are touching outbursts of a real poetical soul. 
She masters verse also. Hers is a flowing verse, never tiring, 
ever interesting. But above all she seems to have touched an 
entirely new strain of poetry, by her awakening fresh interest and 
love for the ocean. She combines thought and word so sweetly, 
that the reading of each of the poems represents a new picture. 
There will naturally be shown a great deal of interest for this 
charming little volume, as interest always has been and always is 
shown for every new publication of a ‘‘ Channing.’’ 

The volume is arranged in three parts, numbering about 
seventy poems, every one of which expresses a passionate yearn- 
ing of the soul—something hidden, somewhere, and if nowhere 
else, perhaps in the bosom of the sea. 

*," 
The Marlowe Book. Published with the authorization of Mr. CHARLES 
FROHMAN. New York: R. H. Russell. 

Here is a fine collection of beautiful pictures, and more than 
artistic drawings, by C. Allan Gilbert and Ernest Haskell, of 
Julia Marlowe and her impersonations of those characters in 
which she is best known. ‘These make a large sixteen page folio 
which lovers of the stage will be glad to possess, even though all 
may not be ready to admit that Julia Marlowe is the ‘‘ foremost 
living delineator of the women of Shakespeare.’’ Still she de- 
servedly stands very high, and gives every promise of rising 
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still higher in her art before she shall have reached middle life. 
The maisy crayon sketch on the back cover, we presume the 
work of Mr. Gilbert, is very fine. 

* ok 

* 
By OUIDA. 


La Strega and Other Stories. Philadelphia : Drexel Biddle. 


$1.5 x 


When we say a book is from the pen of ‘‘ Ouida,’’ it is really 
unnecessary to say more, for every novel reader is well acquainted 
with her writings. Louisa De La Rame, for that is ‘‘ Ouida’s’”’ 
given name, has won a well merited and richly deserved reputa- 
tion. Her books are always worth the reading, for she still 
clings to the old formula that no author should appear before the 
reading public unless there was something to say. The public 
know that she will not disappoint them, for they know nothing 
would lead her to descend to the level that many authors appear 
to willingly accept—that of living on past work and reputation. 
Every one of her books stands or falls on its own particular merits 
or faults, and what is more, such books never offend the reader 
by any attempt at paraphrasing her former successful efforts. 
‘* Quida’s’’ work is always distinctly original and in the half 
dozen short stories that make up the present volume she discloses 
to her admirers another side of her versatile mind. The sketches 
of Italian life are most beautiful, and for sympathy and pathetic 
touch we have seldom seen their equal. We only wish all might 
read ‘‘Ruffo and Ruff,’’ for it will bring out all that is best 
within us; and let us look with greater charity on the many 
failings of mankind. 

* ok 
Numa’s Vision, An Allegory. By Nicorat MIKALowITcH. Chicago : 
Nicholas Michels, 50 cents. 


Again we have occasion to notice a book by the author of 
‘“The Goodhood of Man,’’ which, though in some respects a 
book it would be impossible to approve no matter how liberal 
minded one might be, was yet one well calculated to make an 
impression on its readers. The present book is written alle- 
gorically, but it is by no means a pure allegory as the former was, 
nor is it to our mind a work of anything like equal power. The 
author lays his story in Rome at the end of the sixth century 
B. C., and brings into it the prominent men of the time such as 
the last Tarquinius, his son Sextus, and Junius Brutus, the same 
characters who figure in Shakespeare’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Rape of Lucrece.’’ The purpose of this book is to hold up to 
public view and condemnation that slick, calculating, insincere 
person who not infrequently finds scope for his talents in the field 
of diplomacy. The author is somewhat of an inconoclast here, 
as he was to a greater extent in his former book. And his 
opinion of the mass of the people might be modified somewhat, 
and as we think to the author’s own peace of mind, if he would 
ponder upon the truth contained in Lincoln’s famous remark. 
The publisher’s announcement refers to a third of the series in 
preparation, dealing with the moral decline which history teaches 
precedes the downfall of states. In this we shall expect to find 
our author entirely at home and acquitting himself of a very 
strong piece of work, if he shall but guard against a too great 
tendency to cynicism and iconoclasm. 

** 
The Story of the Living Machine. By H. W. CONN. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 

This is an excellent little work, giving a review of the find- 
ings and teachings of biological science that is at once trust- 
worthy and convenient, and full enough to meet the requirements 
of those who desire a more or less definite knowledge and under- 
standing of the subject. Taken as ‘‘a review of the progress 
made and a glance at the yet unexplored realms and unanswered 
questions’’ of biology, which is the task Professor Conn set for 
himself, there is no fault to be found with the book. As such it 
is beyond adverse criticism. But whether the plan of treatment 
adopted is the best, considering the class of readers for which the 
book is more especially intended, is another question. Without 
wishing to be hypercritical, we would submit that in a work pre- 
pared particularly for those who are not special students of the 
subject there is no particular advantage in giving a history of the 
development of biological science. To our mind the main pur- 
pose in view would be better served were the book confined strictly 
to presenting established facts and conclusions now accepted, 
indicating points upon which there is still dispute, but omitting 
entirely all reference to past conclusions which later knowledge 
has proved incorrect or imperfect. The only advantage of intro- 
ducing the latter is to put the beginner on guard against accept- 
ing too readily anything in natural science as an incontrovertible 
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fact unless conclusively proven tobe such. Further, the first part 
of the book is pitched much in the form of an argument, the author 
often propounding hypotheses on yet unsettled problems of life 
and then proceeding to work them out. This also seems out of 
place in a book such as the present, even though it may tend to 
train those faculties, the development and utilization of which is 
so essential to the successful student of biology. On page 112 
the wrong word is printed at the end of the second paragraph— 
‘‘centrosomes,’’ instead of chromosomes. There are also quite 
a number of unimportant misprints, 
* 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
$1.50. 


All who had the pleasure of reading Mr. Thompson’s ‘‘ Wild 
Animals I have Known,’’ will recall the vivid pictures he there 
painted with pen and pencil of certain individual animals he had 
actually known. In the mind’s eye we can now see these 
creatures as they were in life, feel with them and even mourn 
their untimely deaths. Certainly, by that series Mr. Thompson 
proved himself master biographer of individual animals. And 
this was due beyond and above all else to his sympathetic under- 
standing of them. 

And now he comes again, offering us a story of the Sand- 
hill Stag. Something of the same order as the others yet vastly 
different is this. It, too, is the story of a particular beast and a 
certain lad called Yan, but who we must know as the author 
himself. Here we might drop the book with an ecstacy over its 
rarely tasteful and beautiful get up, some deserved remarks in 
praise of the illustrations that fairly speak from its pages, and a 
hint at the true nature lore that crops out every line or so. 

But there is something that holds us and whispers that all these 
things, attractive as they are, make not the life of this book. It 
lies deeper, very much deeper, yet we think only a morbid heart 
could miss it. There is more in this little story by far than 
appears on the surface, more even than in the words themselves 
which drop hot and meaning enough, seeking entrance to our 
very hearts, there to tell in another language the truth that the 
wild stag’s great lustrous eyes spoke in yet another, and to plead 
within us for that which makes a man more than a brute. Such 
is the deeper import of this book, which becomes, in fact, a gentle 
messenger even as he who penned it and as the great stag who 
inspired it. 

* OK 


North American Shore Birds. New York: 


Francis P. Harper. $2.50. 


Having reviewed at considerable length on their appearance 
last year the two volumes, one on the game birds and the other 
the water fow! of North America, completing the excellent series 
of which the present was the pioneer, it is scarcely necessary to 
do more than refer to this second edition of Dr. Elliot’s 
‘‘ Shore Birds.’’ Uniform with the other two volumes in plan, 
style and get up, this book amply deserves the generous favor it 
has received, for, like the others, it is throughout highly inter- 
esting to those who care to know of birds and their ways, as it 
also bears the impress of one who knows whereof he writes and 
who understands how to preserve scientific accuracy in popular 
description. This book comprises the various species of the order 
Limicole (snipe, sandpipers, plovers, etc.), found in North 
America, and some old world species which find place in our 
fauna as stragglers. All are figured. The young student will 
appreciate the outline figure of a snipe at the beginning of the 
book, upon which all the external parts of a bird are marked and 
named. 


By DANIEL GIRAUD ELLIor. 
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The Grasses, Sedges and Rushes of the Northern United States. By 
EDWARD KNoBEL,. Boston. Bradlee Whidden. $1, net 


In calling particular attention to the vast importance of the 
grass family, both economically and zsthetically, the author is 
more than justified for, strange as it may seem, few appreciate 
what this group of plants is to man. Comprising all the chief 
cereals, the family, generally speaking, may also be said to pro- 
vide all the food plants upon which herbivorous animals primar- 
ily depend. Therefore do the grasses most assuredly offer a 
rarely profitable and interesting field for study. Mr. Knobel has 
very wisely included in this volume the sedges and rushes, for 
these bearing a close superficial resemblance to the grasses are 
very commonly confounded with them. Structurally they are 
quite distinct and their practical utility is almost nil. As food for 
cattle they are useless as they possess decidedly purgative prop 
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erties. This book treats all the grasses, sedges and rushes of 
the northern states, but as the plants are found generally dis- 
tributed throughout the United States the book will prove a 
good practical guide in almost any section of the country. The 
beautifully done and in every way excellent plates and illustra- 
tions are in themselves sufficient to commend the book to all 
desirous of familiarizing themselves with the plants it de- 
scribes. 
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The British Isles Through an Opera Glass, By CHARLES M. TAYLOR, JR. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. §2. 


The opening paragraph of this book reminds us of a certain 
worthy citizen of Philadelphia who was so entirely contented 
with his surroundings that he never went away. Asked if he 
did not sometimes tire of this life, he answered that he was never 
happier than in the quiet of his own house looking at his 
back-yard and the always neatly reddened brick walk there. 
Unfortunately, there are many who get into just such ruts, 
though perhaps the old gentleman referred to had worn them 
a little deeper than usual. So, when Mr. Taylor refers to two 
classes of people, one quite content to live and die where they 
are, and the other anxious to see a little of the world and know 
something of the ways of life of the human race in different 
lands, he sets in motion a very long train of thoughts. But 
to the book. It is all the eye could wish, and as we turn the 
pages quickly from one to another of the forty-eight beautiful 
photographic illustrations a veritable panorama passes before us. 
The author is enthusiastic over what he saw in the British Isles 
and we wish we might be equally so over the way he tells of his 
tour, for he is evidently desirous of sharing his pleasure with 
those who have not been privileged to see for themselves. 
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Ford, Pp. 167, Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 65 cents. 


EPISODES FROM SANS FAMILIE. By Hector Malot. Edited by I. H. B. 
Spiers. Pp. 167. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

ERSTES D&UTSCHES SCHULBUCH. By Robert Nix. Pp. 196. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents 


LEHRBUCH DER DEUTCHEN SPRACHE. Ty Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. 
Pp 301. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. §r. 


A CONQUEST OF PovERTY. By Helen Wilmans. Pp. 171. 
Fla. : International Scientific Association. 


MORIBUND SOCIETY AND ANARCHY. Translated from the French of Jean 
Grave, by Voltairine de Cleyre. Pp. 176. San Francisco, Cal. : A. 
Isaak. 25 cents. 


Sea Breeze, 














ECULIAR 


TO OUR SOIL. 


Catarrh ss an 
American disease, 

Mrs. Greger, Bagby, 
‘i Tex., says: ‘Pe-ru-na 
<2 \)' hasdone somuch good 
for me that I am able 
to do my own work.” 
Mr. JacobGriffin, Elmer, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘I was very 
nervous and unable to 
work. ] have taken several 
bottles of Pe-ru-na and 
am entirely well.” 

Esther Luther, Frank- 
linsville, N.C., says: ‘‘I 
took your Pe-ru-na for 
deafness can hear now as 
well as I ever could.” 

Aug. Tryloff, Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich.,wrijtes: ‘‘ had 
la grippe and it left me 
with a terrible cough. I 
took Pe-ru-na and was 
cured.” 

Mrs. E, Guest, Kearney, 
Buffalo Co., Neb., writes: 
‘TI took your Pe-ru-na for 
catarrh, god can say that 
I am now entirely cured 
of it.” 

H. Wajter Brady, Cas- 
cade, Ark., says: ‘‘I had 
} running ears. It was so 

\\' offensive I excluded my- 
self from all society. After 
AeA I had borne it fourteen 
years I read Dr. Hartman’s book called 
‘The Ills of Life.’ I took seventeen 
dollars’ worth of his remedies and am 
entirely cured.” 























sSsEELEY’S 
HARD RUBBER 


TRUSSES 
CURE RUPTURE. 











We are not enthusiastic 


about the 


simply earnest. 


We do not claim much, only that it is the 


‘ ; 
Best Bicycle Lamp on Earth. 
ITS SUPERIORITY is shown in three principal points: 

Ly GIVES THE MOST LIGHT ; 

yy STAYS ALIGHT IN SPITE OF WIND AND JAR 

4 IS IANDSOME IN APPEARANCL 


~, Send for circular or, better still, send $2.50 which 
f isthe reasonable price at which we sell one, deliv- 
& ered anywhere. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY 





rh, 60 Laight Street 
i> Established in 1840 in the Manu- m ‘i 
ms facture of Lamps and Lanterns. NEW YORK GITY 3 




















Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxygen. 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 

ears. Itiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 
hed to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
ployment. It cannot harm the most delicate 
patient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of 
chronic diseases, Send for free book of 200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1112 Girard Street, 


(800m K), PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CATARRH. 
9° Hard Rubber 
BLANCHARD'’S Poccet innater 
ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 





Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of ing Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neura/gia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation 
of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 2, 1898. 
‘‘T ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. I 
went home two weeks ago and found my son 
suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him my In- 
haler. I want you to send me another one. Find 
enclosed postage for same. I believe it will cure 

me.”’ 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street, 





O@pEN, UTAH, Oct. 18, 1898, 


‘* T have received your Inhaler and find that it 
gives positively good service.”’ 


WILLIAM GLASMAN, Editor The Standard. 





New WuHatcom, WasH., Jan. 22, 1899. 
‘* Having used your Inhaler and Catarrh Cure, 
I think it is helping me more than anything I 
ever took before. I have persuaded two of my 
friends to let me send for them too. This place 
out here is the worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The 
climate is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
ple who do not have some form of Catarrh. 
Thanking you once more, I remain,’’ 
MISS A WALLACE. 


Price of Complete Outfit, postpaid, $1.00. 
Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money refunded 
to purchaser. 
Get two of your friends to order 
with you, remit us $2.00 and we FREE 
will mai) you one inhaler 


AGENTS WANTED 


BLANCHARD MFG. CO. 
Dep’t. 199 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When writing mention THE AMERICAN. 


CANDY CATHARTIC | 


CP EGULATE THE Lee 














x p . 
‘We are selling the very finest Trusses made 
at FACTORY PRICES, less than one-third 


the price charged by others, and WE 
GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU PERFECTLY. Sx on 
Og acantes te Hi ay et A A or our $1.25 New 
York Reversible Elastic Truss, illustrated above, cut this 


ad. out and send to uswith OUR SPECIAL PRICE named, 
state your Height, Weight, Age, howlong you have been 
ruptured, whether rupture is large or small; also state 
number inches around the body on a line with the 
| rupture, say whether rupture is on right or left side, 
, and we will send either truss to you with the under- 
, Standing, if it is nota perfect fit and equal to trusses that 
| retail at three times our price,you can return itand we 
will return your money. 





@ | WRITE FOR FREE TRUSS CATALOGUE Which shows 


of trusses, including the New $10.00 Lea Truss 
thatcures almost any case, and which we sell for ' 


5 
B | Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. CHICAGO 
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THE BRITISH IsLES THROUGH AN OPERA Gtass. By Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr. Pp. 320, illustrated. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
Co. $2. 


A Group OF OLD AuTHORS. By Clyde Furst. Pp. 199. Philadelphia : 
George W. Jacobs & Co. §r. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Charles H. Chase. Pp. 
405. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.25. 


INVISIBLE LINKS. Translated from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof, by 
Pauline Bancroft Flach. Pp. 286. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. §1.50. 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Pp. 191. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


FORCE-MASSING METHODS, By Ernest Loomis. 
Ernest Loomis & Co, $1.25. 


THE LISTENING CHILD. By Lucy W. Thacher, with an introductory note 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Pp. 408. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


TROPICAL COLONIZATION. An Introduction to the Study of the Subject. 
By Alleyne Ireland. Pp. 282. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

NuMA’s VISION. Am Allegory. By Nicolai Mikalowitch. Pp. 173' 
Chicago: Nicholas Michels. 50 cents 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION oF Russia. By Hereford B. George. Pp. 451, 
with maps and plans. New York: New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. $4. 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S UNGUARDED MOMENT. And other stories. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Pp. 270. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §1.25. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS. A Tale of Maine. By Marshall Saunders. Pp. 431, 
illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §1.50. 

DRIVES AND Puts. A book of Golf Stories. By Walter Camp and Lilian 
Brooks. Pp. 243. Boston: L. C. Page& Co. $1.25. 

Famous ACTRESSES OF THE Day in America. By Lewis C. Strang, Pp. 
360, illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. §1.50. 

FAMOUS SINGERS OF To-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By Henry C. Lahee. 
Pp. 337, illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE FELLOW. By Will Allen Dromgoole. Pp. 122, 
illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 

In GuIANA WILpDs. A Story of Two Women. By James Rodway. Pp. 
271. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

THE KNIGHTS OF KING’s GuaRD. By Ewan Martin. Pp. 303, illus- 
trated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

LALLY OF THE BrrGADE. A Romance. By L. McManus. Pp. 259, illus- 
trated. Boston: L. C. Page& Co. $1.25. 

ManpDErRS. A Tale of Paris. By Elwyn Barron. Pp. 328, illustrated. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. A Comedy. By J. W. Kennedy. Pp. 
309, illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

THREE LITTLE CRACKERS FROM Down IN Dixig. By Will Allen 
Dromgoole. Pp. 249, illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1. 

THE SCARLET WoMAN. A Novel. By Joseph — Pp. 398. New 
York. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. $1.2 

AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. Leather- anes to Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.” 
By Donald G. Mitchell. Pp. 412. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

AuLD LanG Syne. Second Series. My Indian Friends. By F. Max 
Miller. Pp. 303. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘$2. 

THE CHRONICLES oF AUNT MINERVY ANN. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Pp. 210, illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

DIONYSIUS, THE WEAVER’S HEART’S DEAREST. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. Pp. 375. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

FISHERMAN’S Luck. And Some Other Uncertain Things. By Henry 
Van Dyke. Pp. 274. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

FRANCE AND ITALy. By Imbert de Saint-Amand, translated by Elizabeth 
G. Martin. Pp. 352, with portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER. Selections from His Correspondence— 
1866-1881. Pp. 245, with portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2. 

Nooks AND CORNERS OF OLD NEw York. By Charles Hemstreet. Pp. 
228, illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

On TRIAL. By Zack. Pp. 230. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

SANTA CLAus’s PARTNER. By Thomas Nelson Page. Pp. 177, illustrated, 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. {1.50. 

THE Suip OF Stars. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). Pp. 273. New York: 
Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.50. 

Tue TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL StaGc. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. Pp. 
99, with 60 Drawings. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE YARN OF A Bucko MATE. His Adventures in Two (iceans. By 
Herbert Elliott Hamblen. Pp. 295. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

CreDIT vs. CasH. By William H. Van Ornum. Pp. 47. 
Schulte Publishing Company. 10 cents. 

DIFFERENCES. Hervey White. Pp. 311. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50. 

Mr. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF His COUNTRYMEN. Pp. 285. Boston: 
Smail, Maynard & Co. $1.25 

THE AT-ONE-MENT, between God and Man. Pp. 507. Allegheny, Pa.: 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. 25 cents. 


By Lillian Whiting. 


Pp. 134. Chicago: 


Chicago : 


We PA) PA 










neon nomen record, 2 entenneet 
sale, hi Fr guality (not high price); 
are sold direct, grown to last and 

bear—the best’ fruit known. We 


bud 4 million Apple, whole-root graft 5 million—1- and 2-yr. 
Other Trees, Vines, etc.,in proportion. Please write us. Booklets free. 


Box 1 pares Nursery _.ia0 ccree, Orcharts. We PAY FREIGHT 


safely, even to China, Peru, Europe, Australia. Our best customers are those who 
have bearing Stark Trees. Instead of trying to get all wecan, ARK LOUISIANA, MO. 

we aim to give all wecan. We arein the nursery business not @RO2 32" ago N.Y. 
alone formoney. We loveit. It’s one way to “do good.”’—Visit us. k, Mo., ete. 
rrr > WEEK to Home and traveling Salesmen. It’s easy, pn hong Stark MONEY 
eaes : wee erat of Commerce, Black Ben Davis, Champion, Delicious, Senator, Stayman 
apples; GOLD plum; hieffer; Elberta, etc. Various sorts, adapted to ell sections 





SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we willsend you this NEW 
INPROVED ACHE QUEEN PARLOR ORGAN, by freight C. O. D., subject to 
examination, You can examine it at your nearest freight depo’ pot, 
and if you findit exactly as represented, equal to organs tha’ 
retail at $75.00 to $100.00, they greatest value youever saw and 
far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay 
= frolgne ceent cue sms epestal se pe offer price, $31.75, 

78, & 


$31.75 1S OUR SPECIAL 90 DAYS’ PRIC ove hall ibe 


TRE others. Such an offer was never made before 
ACME QUEEN is one of the most DURABLE AND SWEETEST 
ne. instruments ever made. From the illustration shown, which 
isengraved direct from ‘wcde from ‘sol can form some idea of its 
beautiful appearance. m solid auarter sawed 

oak, antique finish, handsomely decorated and ornamented, 
latest 1899 style, THE roy EEN is 6 feet Sinches high, 
#2 inches long, 23 inches wide and w is 350 pounds. Con- 
tains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: asann. Principal, 
Duleiana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble 
Coupler, Diapason Forte Vox Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 
1 Tone Swell, 1 Grand Organ Swell, 4 Sets Orchestral Toned 
Resonatory Pipe Sones Reeds, 1 Set of 37 Peee Sweet Melodia 
armingly Brilliant Cel 1 Set of 
24 Rich Mellow acon Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Pleasing 
Soft Melodious Principal Reeds. THE ACME eu EEN ac- 
tion consist of the celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only 
used in the highest grade Lempert fitted with Ham- 
mond Couplers and Vox Humana, 0 best Dolge felts, 
leathers, etc., bellows of the best vabber cloth, be a4 

bellows stock and finest leather in valves. i 
ACME QUEEN is furnished with a 10x14 beveled 
plate French mirror, nickel plated pedal frames, 
and every modern es We furnish free a hand- 
some organ stool and the best organ instruction book published, 


GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. Wity"ohdht we 


issue a written binding 2! 25-year guarantee, by the 
terms and conditions of = ch if any part gives out 
we repair it free of charge. Try it one month — 
we will woe our money if you are not perfectly 
satisfied th ae organs will be sold at teal. 75 
ORDER AT “ON N’T 


OUR RELIABILITY 1S ESTABLISHED PR 


not dealt with us ask your n a about - cutie 
the jad agree oon of this paper or Metropolitan National i 

or Corn Exchange Nat. Bank, Chicago; or German Exchange , New York; orany railroad or ouguees 
company in Chicago. We have acapital of over $700,000.00, occu 7 tire one of the largest business blocks in 
Chicago, and employ nearly 2,000 people in our own building. WE SELL ORGANS aT — and ap; PIANOS, $115.0 
and up; also everything in musical ay > at lowest — 3 Write for free special hg? Biss.) 
and musical instrument catal ck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Bdi 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman sis., CHICAGO, ILL. 






























$2.7 § BOX RAINCOAT | oe QOS BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPROOF 
PP” MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75 Sy CELEBRATED “NEVERWEAROUT” DOUBLE 
SKAT AND KNEE, REGULAR $8.50 aoew Twe- 


bh t 
Send No Moncy. Cut this aa, out PIECE KNEE PANTS SUITS AT 
state your height and weight, state A New SUIT FREE FOR ANY OF THESE ‘guts 
wu WHICH H DOW T GIVE SA SATISFA FACTORY WEAR; 






















number of inches around body at 
his ad. 


breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will ay = us, state age a ie aaa say whether 
send you this coat by express, C. large or small forage and we will send you 
he suit by express, C. O. D. subject to ex- 
lamination. You can examine it at your 
) express office and it found perfectly satis- 
factory and equal to suits sold in your town for 
pM 50, pay a Yo our Special 
ns) wf d express charges. 
THESE KNEE PANT, ‘suits are for boys 4to 
= 15 years of age alled everywhere at 
= $3.80. Made w ith “DOUBLE SEAT and KNEES, 
| latest 1900 style as illustrated, made from & 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra epostel heaty weight, wenrxpees Bess all-wool 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet Stanton Cassimere, neat, handsome pattern, 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof fine Italian lining, genuine Graydon interlining, padding, 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams staying and reinforcing, silk and linen — fine tailor made 
reuitable ie both rain or overcoat, an hout,a suit an rent would be proud of. 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered FOR FREE CLOTH aay ‘of Boys’ Clothing for boys 4 to 
by us or any other house. ForFree | 19 years, write for Sample Book No. 95F, contains fashion 
cloth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshesup | piates, tape measure and full instructions how to order. 


*,D., subject to examination; examine | 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- | 
derful value you ever saw or heard | 
of and equal to any coatyoucanbuy 
for $5.00, pay the express agent our special | 
offer priee, $2.75, and express ¢ harges. 
HIS MACKINTOSH is latest | 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 


— to 85.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits Men’s Sults made to order from $5. oo up. — 
and Overcoats at from 65.00 to $10.00, write for Free les sent free on application. Ad 


Book No, 80C._ Address, K & CO. Inc. Chica o il. 
SEARS, RO EBUCK & CO., one SS — J > are GO. (tm .), Chicago, | 


buck & Co. are thoro 
wita rH YOUR O1 ORDER, = thie 


SEND NO MONEY 22st 323 


UL I a 
found pordectly satisfactory, exactly as represented. 
to machines others sell as high as $60.00, and oa 
3 Monsen EVER HEARD OF, pay 
pegial Of Offer ouee $15. 750 


ee Ta ts for each 500 miles. 
ONTHS' T age, cents in your own home, and 
50 a ving you eangl >= satisfied. We sell dif- 
owing tery 9 er $11.00, 
Catalegue, 


Sewing 
is Dies greatest vanes ne ROP DI ESE, oA ARINET | BURDIOR 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 22 cxeerm: 
who copy our ad- 
vertisments, offering unknown machines under various names, with 
various wy Son some fri in Chicago and learn who are 
RELIABLE AND WHO ARE 
THE BURDICK Bars team as 
my GOOD POINT OF EVERY HIGH & 
——S—————————————— RADE MACHINE MADE, WITH THE 
DEFECTS OF NONE. MADE BY THE pest MAKER IN "AMERICA, 
OM THE BEST MATERIAL es 
MONEY DRO 
CAN BUY. SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK CABINE 
PIANO POLISH: one illustration shows machine closed, (head — 
ping from sight) to be used as a center table, stand or desk, the other 
open with full length table and head in place for sewing, 4 faney 
— s, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and 
rated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 cas- 
tora Loy! Senet adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. 
Finest large Hig head, — four motion feed, self threading vibrat- 
ing shuttle, ae bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent tension 
liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable a foot, improved shuttle 
—* patent needle ae Be patent dress guard, head is pessoomely decorated 
beantifally 
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rnamented and KE 

GUARANTEED « Le ae ten rang ie BL TRIPE fED.. noiseless machine 
ry k hment is farnished and our Free Instruction Book tells 

just ‘how anyone ¢ a= ‘run i iss and doeither plain or any kind of fancy work. 
“YE GU. BRANT! is een’ with every machine. 

to see and examine this machine, compare 
a ‘costs you NOTHING with those your shceemennes & sellsat $40, oo 
SSSR: x and on if convinced zon are ocutee $25.00 to $ 
‘to 


This shows the machine closed 





your freight acent the 0. see. Oe if at vi § time within three m you — 
Bot satisfied, ORDER Toke: 50," DELAY. thoroughly reliable Editor) 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK . & CO. (Inc.) Chicago® il. 
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71 “Barrie & Son’s is the edition par excellence of Balzac.”—Richard Ly 
Gl ° rf e Me 
[= Henry Stoddard in the New York Mail and Express. z 
j fe 
i H 
i The Supreme Novelist of the Century Lh 
i fut 
7LI = 
lA hn! 
yu Pl 
lA in 
yu ll 
lA fu 
yu "] 
i b 
lA Absolutely the ONLY complete Translation IN THE WORLD. ail 
pul Lt 
ln M. W. HAZELTINE, in N. Y. Suz, says: al 
lA ‘“ ADMIRABLY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED. BARKRIE & SON'S EDITION IS NEITHER nl 
ju ABRIDGED NOR EXPURGATED, AND IS THE ONLY ENGLISH VERSION WITICH MAY — 
i 
yul CLAIM TO PRESENT EVERYTHING CONTAINED IN THE EDITION DEFINITIVE BROUGHT J 
la OUT IN PARIS.” al 
ln nl 
E THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. ra 
J — - 
. ‘‘A gentleman in Tacoma writes to inquire whether there is any English translation of Balzac that ts al 
E complete and unexpurgated. We reply that there is only one such translation, and that is published by Messrs. Ly 
a George Barrie & Son, of Philadelphia.”"—7he Bookman, Oct. 1899. 5 
“ “There is only one way to understand Balzac, and that is to read his works and to read them te 
lA consecutively * * * He himself indicated this when he arranged his Edition Definitive.”’—Philadelphia /nquirer. nl 
jul Ul 
Hy The BARRIE editions of Balzac are admittedly the BEST examples of book-making issued, i! 
LF and have NO EQUAL in the world. ral 
yLl Lf 
in The TEXT is printed on paper of superfine quality from type made especially for these editions. nl 
in Etchings printed on Japan paper, by FAIVRE, LOS RIOS, OUDART, LE SUEUR, JEANNIN, - 
iF DEBLOIS, NARGEOT, MONGIN, GAUJEAN, DECISY, ete. after drawings by ADRJIEN-MOREAU, Uh 
iH TOUDOUZE, CORTAZZO, BOBAUDI, VIDAL, FOURNIER, CAIN, BUSSIERE, ete. Uy , 
i] The plates, prepared especially for these editions by the best French water-color painters (the most Le 
TL I ( ie 
lA capable of illustrating Balzac), are unequalled; they are printed on Japan paper of best quality in the highest i 
lA style of art, and are liberally distributed through the pages. -f 
is Full information, specimen pages, etchings, prices, etc., will be promptly furnished by the publisher. rl 
j us 
i hi 
f 7) 
t DI 
| Le 
Hi George Barrie § Son H 
i = 4 
EY) nu 
[} 1313. Walnut Street Philadelpbi Ln 
A adeippia rl 
mn {Un 
i i 
LA nu 
t uj 
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